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SLUMS are cradles of crime, degeneracy and disease. 
In terms of human misery and suffering the cost of slums 
is staggering: thousands of warped minds and twisted 
bodies . . . millions of mental and spiritual scars that are 
never obliterated. ... It is in the faces of children that 
the great cost of slums can be most readily seen. 





HOME is a word that touches the heart—but the 
heart is only the beginning. Home molds the mind . . . 
shapes the character .. . faces a child down the path he 
will probably follow for a lifetime. 


—Steps Toward a Brighter Tomorrow. 
(The Atlanta Housing Authority). 
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Introduction 


The human being is not born “a going concern’’—he ts only geared 
to go. He does not step out into the world fully mature in any respect. 
The prolonged period of human infancy has been interpreted as pro- 
viding a period in which maturation begins and proceeds—maturation 
which includes (1) the development of the basic natural capacities; 
(2) the expansion and the extension of the self. This natural develop- 
ment of the young human individual indicates the necessity for care, 
protection, nurture, guidance. Instinctively the family group has always 
felt the need of a center for this necessary protective nurture, and some 
kind of place was provided for these family activities. 


—So the HOME was born.— 


Few if any creatures of the animal world are without homes of 
some sort. And among men from primitive to civilized the concept of 
the home has been instinctive. That the kind or type of these historic 
homes varied from huts to palaces is common knowledge. That the 
material structure largely constituted the home without regard to the 
spirit within is also only too true. 


Furthermore, the home was the business of the individual family. 
Communities took little interest either to improve or to set limits to 
what was considered private concern. As man’s social sense developed, 
however, it was realized that one man’s condition affected every other 
man; and in the interest of the common good, the standard of one’s 
living and the good of the community came under consideration. 


Some seeds are long in germination, as was the case in the reali- 
zation of this idea of ‘the common good.’ In the matter of housing 
when we read the conditions as portrayed in the reports of the munici- 
pal housing authorities all over our country and the statistics as set out 
in the United States Census Reports, we are discouraged with the slow 
development of the idea of better homes for better living—individual 
and social. For these sordid huts, hovels, houses called ‘“‘homes”’ are 
the seed beds of the ideals, attitudes and behaviors of all too many of 
our future citizens. Fine stands of the crops that are basic to our physi- 
cal life cannot be expected from desert wastes; no more can strong speci- 
mens of human beings—strong in body, mind and spirit—be bred in 
the s/ums that blight especially our metropolitan centers. 


The interest of the writer in city slum clearance and the renewal 
of blighted city areas was quickened by an opportunity to witness the 
Operations incident to the progress of one of the present-day slum 
clearance projects. Certain units of the blueprint plan had already come 
into realization, and from the vantage point of a seventh-story-apart- 
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ment window daily observations of the activities that were destined to 
make a human dwelling-desert bloom proved intensely interesting. 
Here was a civic ‘‘face-lifting’” operation that had ended miserable 
living—at least physically, and spelled the beginning of a life of order, 
decency, cleanliness and beauty, for hundreds of wretched individuals. 
The place was Chicago, the time the late Summer of 1953. A somewhat 
detailed description of this Lake Meadows project comes later under 
the section of this survey devoted to “Face Lifting in Our Cities.” 

Naturally this close-up view of this civic housing problem and 
the consequent project to resolve it extended in interest to a considera- 
tion of what conditions prevail in other cities over our country and 
what is being done to remove or alleviate them. Municipal Housing 
Authorities and the United States Housing Administration took on 
new meaning. 

A simple questionnaire comprising the basic facts of a public 
housing program was sent to about thirty-six cities in the United States 
where, because of location, density of population, industrial classifi- 
cation and/or relationship to the over-all economic aspect of our na- 
tional life, congestion of living with incident social problems would 
naturally develop. The quality and quantity of material that came in 
response to this questionnaire was very encouraging. Letters and de- 
scriptive and illustrated bulletins and reports from the respective hous- 
ing authorities revealed a wealth of information—too significant for 
the restricted publicity for which they were prepared. Only three of the 
thirty-six cities addressed did not respond either in questionnaire replies 
or in material, and only three sent material of too limited scope to be 
useful in this survey. The cities included in the survey appear in the 
section entitled, ‘Face Lifting in Our Cities.” 

The writer disclaims any intent of presenting a comprehensive 
study of municipal housing in our country. All of the information 
contained in such a descriptive and expository monograph as this can 
be located in many bibliographical sources—books, periodicals and 
research studies whose authors have delved far more deeply and scienti- 
fically into the multiple problems inherent in the existent sordid living 
conditions in our cities. Rather is it the purpose to present in summary 
and abbreviated way what is being done in a representative cross sec- 
tion of our country to lift the standard of living for hundreds of thou- 
sands of underprivileged people by way of slum clearance and renewal 
of depressed or blighted areas in these representative cities. 


Such a composite portrayal becomes a kind of word-picture map 
that accentuates the before and after aspects of municipal renewal. But 
words are far too inadequate out of which to construct pictures vivid 
enough to present the sordid existent conditions that spell “home’’ for 
far too many of our fellow countrymen. Photographs, diagrams and 
statistics are needed to intensify the impression one gets of the miserable 
hovels that pass for homes. The bulletins and reports sent by the co- 
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operating housing authorities are replete with such illustrations that 
present stark and almost unbelievable conditions. These materials are 
listed in a bibliography at the end of the monograph. But these valu- 
able bulletins and reports present not only the sordid side. Through 
picture and text they reveal to what extent community, state and fed- 
eral governments in co-operation have accomplished in creating better 
housing conditions for their respective localities. Among the significant 
revelations of these materials to this point the following merit special 
emphasis: 


1 


Xil 


. There is evidence of genuine municipal interest in better living standards 
for the people of the communities concerned. 


. There is rental or purchase adjustment in price to suit the lower as well 


as higher income brackets. 


. The open-occupancy policy is far more general than would appear. 


Racial segregation characterizes projects located almost entirely in 
Southern areas. Here state laws prohibit certain aspects of racial 
mingling. 


. Progressive programs are contemplated. Ideas await only funds for reali- 


zation. 


. There is expansion of renewal to other than housing projects. Blighted 


industrial areas come in for demolition or renovation. 


. Through ‘Master Plans’’—renewal with a vision—many cities are at- 


tempting to correct and prevent for the future mistakes in construction 
and conservation that have been causative factors in present-day slum 
conditions. 


. The new housing developments reveal far more than a mere concern 


for the basic physical conditions essential for healthful living. There 
are many provisions for “more abundant living’ in innumerable con- 
veniences and comforts as well as environmental influences of cleanli- 
ness and beauty. There is opportunity for recreational and cultural 
living all tied together by an educative program of management and 
supervision. 





PART ONE 


THE PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done but cannot do at all or cannot 
do as well for themselves in their separate and individual capacities. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


In an address before the American Municipal Association, No- 
vember 10, 1953, Public Housing Administration Commissioner, 
Charles E. Slusser, made these illuminating and significant remarks: 


I have just returned from a 30,000 mile trip that took me into every part 
of the country. On that trip I saw more of the diseased sections of America 
than most men do. I found myself continually in the position of saying: “There 
cannot be a worse slum!’ .. . and the next day being faced with just that. 

In compensation—I found out, firsthand, in place after place, what 
public housing can do for your cities if you use it properly. Where you ad- 
minister it properly—where you combine it with redevelopment, with express- 
ways, with parks and playgrounds—it works. It means health and wealth to 
your community at very low cost. 

Most people think of it as a costly program. It is not. True, it costs 
something—this year its subsidized payments will reach 40 million dollars. 
That is just one per cent of what we are spending on foreign aid alone. 

I think the approximately million people living in public housing today 
are worth it. I think they are each worth the $40 or $50 a year we are spending 
on them. .. . The average taxpayer, the man making $4,000, puts up just six 
cents this year through his income tax to keep it going. 


Commissioner Slusser summarized public housing as follows: 
1. It is the best tool we have for rehabilitating the slums of America 


and the people that live there. 

2. It is an investment that pays large municipal dividends in its reduction 
in police, fire, and health costs in the areas in which it operates. 

3. It represents a net gain in municipal income without the cost of 
collection that normal taxes entail. 

4. It means a better life for all of us. Every citizen profits from slum 
eradication. Public housing improves adjacent property, stops deterioration. 

5. Its costs are negligible, far outweighed in size by any other number 
of government subsidies. 


THE NATURE AND COST OF SLUMS 


Of these slum conditions only one or two can be presented be- 
cause of space limitations. These follow: 


Portrait of a Slum—The Norris Site 


There were 501 persons in the 178 family groups. Single persons 
numbered 52, and there were 42 two-person families. There were 
49 three- and four-person families, and 35 families with five to ten 
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persons. Two hundred forty-three children lived in the two blocks. 
Nearly all families were renters. 

The 88 occupied buildings were two- and three-story row dwell- 
ings built on lots varying from 12 to 18 feet in width. Doors, win- 
dows, steps, floors, and walls were nearly all in a seriously dilapt- 
dated condition. There were also 133 vacant lots in the two blocks, 
on many of which the former buildings had fallen down or had been 
removed. 

Of the 178 families, 136 did not have private sanitary bathing 
or cooking facilities. One hundred nineteen families did not have 
central heating, but used detached stoves burning coal, wood or kero- 
sene. One hundred sixteen lacked mechanical refrigeration. 

Extreme crowding was a primary feature of living on this two- 
block site. Most of the houses were subdivided into one-, two- and 
three-room apartments. Nearly all rooms were slept in by one to five 
persons (seven persons slept in one room). Thirty-five rooms had 
three or more persons sleeping in them. Of the 84 families with 
three to ten persons, 63 were badly overcrowded. 

A total rent of $57,800 per year was reportedly paid to owners 
from structures housing 160 renting families on 60 parcels of land. 
These 60 parcels had an assessed valuation of $112,600. The average 
family groups paid about $15 per room per month, excluding utili- 
ties, for an average of two rooms. 

For 160 renting families, only 48 rent ceilings were registered. 
But in only 13 of these 48 cases were families paying the registered 
rents. One thousand and three dollars was paid by the 48 families 
on rents which were registered at $725. In the same buildings as the 
48 families, there were actually 69 families, who paid a total rent of 
$1985 (including the $1003). All 160 families paid $4816 per month, 
or $57,800 per year. 

Half the families had lived in Philadelphia over 20 years, and 
half had lived in the same dwelling over four years. 


Income of Families Known Sources of Income 
20% earned less than $100 per month 129 were private employment 
19% earned $100 to $150 per month. 34 were public aid 
22% earned $150 to $200 per month 13 were self-employed 
13% earned $200 to $250 per month 6 were public or military service 
20% earned $250 to $400 per month 
6% of incomes were not known 

—To Better Living (The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 1952). 


A Slum Family's Home 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. and their five children (increase expected) 
are living in one furnished room for which they pay $10 per week 
rent in a neighborhood made up of factories and taverns. . . . There 
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is one window for ventilation (five of the panes were broken) . . . 
it has no screen. The room is heated by the gas stove on which they 
do their cooking. . . . The toilet (shared by eight other families) is 
on the second floor. Water for dishes, laundry, drinking, etc., has 
to be drawn from faucets in the bathtub and carried down a hazard- 
ous flight of stairs to their room. The room’s wiring is defective 
and unsafe. Other than the small amount of natural light given by 
the one small window, the room is i!luminated by one bulb gaan 
from the ceiling. The house is infested with vermin. Mr. C. E.'s net 
income is $1917 per year. 

—Housing (St. Louis Housing Authority, 1950). 


The Ten Elements Indicative of Residential Blight 
1. 50° or more dwelling units are over 45 years old. 
2. 20% or more dwelling units have not bathrooms or need major repairs. 
3. Average value of owner-occupied dwelling is $4000 or under. 
4. Assessed real property valuations are decreasing. 
5. Average monthly rentals are under $25 per dwelling unit. 
6. Average population density per acre is over 30 persons. 
7. 3.55% or more of all dwelling units have more than one and one-half 


per ONS per room. 
8. Rate of T.B. hospital admissions is 0.70 or over per 1000 population. 
9. Rate of juvenile delinquency is 20 or over per 1000 population 19 
years Of age or younger. 
10. Number of relief cases is 40 or more per 1000 population. 
—Public Housing in Milwaukee, Second Edition (Housing 
Authority of the City of Milwaukee, 1953). 


Slums Are Cancerous Growths 


A city is an organism; it must grow and change in orderly 
fashion or cancers develop. Slums are cancers on a city. Like all 
malignant growths, if not controlled and eventually extirpated, they 
cause death—economic and social death. 

Despite what dictionary definitions imply in words like “low,” 
“slovenly,” “vicious,” slums and blighted areas are not the produce 
solely of man’s willful actions. They have many causes: overinten- 
sive use of land, age, shoddy construction, poor building mainte- 
nance, inadequate street layout, lack of foresight as to how the city 
would grow, depressed economic conditions (which affect adversely 
the tax revenue needed to support good streets and sewers, fire and 
police services, garbage and rubbish collection). Slums are man’s 
fault, but not necessarily the fault of those now living in them. 


—A Report to the People. (Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh, 1953). 


The Cost of Slums 
This picture is not unique for Norfolk alone. This tabulation 
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of the social cost of slums in Norfolk could be duplicated from 
many of the cities under study. 
SLUMS IN NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Five Slum Areas Surveyed Other Areas 
Area 1% 99% 
No. City Blocks 5% 95% 
No. Dwelling Units 12% 88% 
Population 14% 86% 
Tuberculosis 49% 51% 
Arrests: Homicide 34% 66% 
Ra 66% 34% 
Robbery 37% 63% 
Assault 50% 50% 
Burglary 22% 78% 
Larceny 33% 67% 
Immorality 44% 56% 
Other Arrests 42% 58% 
Cost of Policing 17% 83% 


This Is It (Housing Authority of 
the City of Norfolk, 1946). 


Whether a blighted or slum area is an economic liability is not 
yet proven according to Coleman Woodbury (Urban Redevelopment: 
Problems and Practices, pp. 12-13). Taking the long view and count- 
ing in certain intangibles that cannot be measured, Woodbury sees 
potentiality in some norm of determination but is unwilling to sanction 
a conclusion not scientifically arrived at. However, many housing 
authorities, dealing with immediate and local aspects of the problem, 
state clearly the positive effects of slum clearance in their areas. An 


illustration: 


. . . Among other blessings we might count are these: reduction of slum 
conditions that cost the taxpayers $16 for every $1 the slums pay in taxes; 
fewer fires that cost $440 each; fewer charity — that cost the taxpayers 
from $4 to nearly $155 a day; fewer cases of tuberculosis that cost around 
$1200 each to cure; fewer cases of juvenile delinquency that cost the county 


more than $25,000 a year. 
—The Story of Good and Bad Housing in Tampa 
(Housing Authority of Tampa, 1953). 


The United States Municipal News reports that, although slum 
and blighted districts comprise about 20 per cent of our metropolitan 
residential areas, they account for: 33 per cent of the population, 45 
per cent of the major crimes, 55 per cent of the juvenile delinquency, 
60 per cent of the tuberculosis victims, 50 per cent of the arrests, 35 
per cent of the fires, 45 per cent of city service costs— and 6 per cent 
of real estate tax revenues. 

The Census Bureau tells us that every year our 397 cities of more 
than 25,000 population spend 220 million dollars for health and hos- 
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pitalization, 35 million dollars for police, 215 million dollars for 

public welfare, not counting Community Chests. Adding up that 

portion of this cost which must be charged to the slums only, we get 

a total of $614,000,000 as a part of our annual cost of continuing 
slums in these 397 cities. 

—"‘How Much Do Slums Cost the Taxpayer?’ Low- 

Rent Public Housing (Tampa Housing Authority). 


EXTENT OF SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


The 1950 United States Census Reports do not give totals for 
dilapidated and not dilapidated dwelling units. These conditions 
seem to be read through certain plumbing and equipment facilities 
together with age of units that spell adequacy or substandardness. 
Table 1 sets out these characteristics of dwelling units for the country 
as a whole. 


Interpreting the data presented in this Table in the sense of 
unfitness for habitation, many dwelling units reported as ‘“‘not dilapi- 
dated,” yet characterized by substandard features (such as “no running 
water,” “only cold water,” “no private toilet’), should be subtracted 
from the ‘not dilapidated” totals and added to the “‘dilapidated” to- 
tals—and this for each metropolitan area—thereby raising significantly 
the total of substandard dwelling units for the United States. 


It is interesting to note how congestion and slum problems that 
have grown to proportions now almost out of hand had their beginnings 
in some areas as early as 1857. New York City’s first tenement house 
law was enacted in 1867. Philanthropists aided in providing model 
housing in slum areas in Chicago and elsewhere. But in these early 
efforts little was done beyond recognition of the problem and regula- 
tions against them—these latter not being effective because of fail- 
ure to enforce them. Furthermore the area of emphasis was too 
limited from the point of view of renewal—there was no conception 
of a “master plan” of redevelopment in the modern sense. 


It is not accidental that there is a growing movement of residents 
of metropolitan areas away from their central cities. Out-moded dwell- 
ing units, density of population, increase in traffic and its consequent 
hazards, rapid transportation and a desire for more room and air and 
opportunity for more gracious living have been impelling causes. The 
development of these peripheral areas, however, unless following a 
general or “master plan’’ can become centers of potential and early 
blight. Table 2 shows the distribution of dilapidation of dwelling units 
within central city and outside central city in selected standard metro- 
politan areas. 
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Table 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING UNITS DILAPIDATED OR WITHOUT 
RUNNING WATER BY CENTRAL CITY AND SUBURBAN AREA 
IN 26 STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950* 


Distribution of Dilapidated Dwelling Units 
Metropolitan Inside Central Outside Central 


Standard Metropolitan Area Area City City 
EERIE OTE E SET CET T OTT 100 66 34 
IN a's se K00 GA ah gig Ohmae ea aes 100 47 53 
hi S casas ig gray McA Ria atmareend 100 36 64 
A ee ae eee ee 100 59 41 
a die le cu Ale ee ele ks @aigie 100 68 32 
I aia nn we wei 100 86 14 
SS 1 -c hiciph ti ectsta Saco rN Aa aaah 100 36 64 
ta. aia) wt cafe Gh stb ah Gam ial aan 100 45 33 
a ESS aa: EN a 5 ee 100 68 32 
nal ord salieri ea Gaahoe leech 100 60 40 
DEE scrcecgeancssonewsies 100 73 27 
RN 64. 50 0:5- pa eckea arin andeiiniasho 100 46 54 
Ae are ee 100 51 49 
IE a ls ars alc ach g a ene ere 100 59 41 
Milwaukee ........... Cawaseece ys ae 90 10 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ..........00: 100 32 68 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey.. 100 77 23 
NES iid Cha wl aveiny emmknw 100 55 45 
RE ee ee eee 100 17 83 
Portland (Oregon) .............. . 100 12 88 
en Ieee renee 100 44 56 
Er ee te a ry ey ned ee 100 48 52 
I ahh Ast 505 cca hw Rates Seo dead 100 40 60 
OE ee ee ee sche: 68 32 
San Francisco-Oakland ............. 100 48 52 
EEE Sirens tnsdeaeendea aneea ved 100 44 56 





*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series HC-3, 1950, Table 7. 


SUBSIDIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Our own state of Ohio had the first public housing law in 1933. 
Ernest J. Bohn, present director of the Cleveland Housing Authority, 
was responsible for the first housing authority under a state law. Bohn’s 
concept of housing was based upon a humane philosophy. He inter- 
preted housing to mean the art of gracious living as well as just houses 
of good standards and construction. Because of his respect for human 
dignity, he regarded each group of houses as little nations, where 
peoples of all races, creeds and customs can live together in harmony. 

With these preliminaries aside, we come to the public housing 
program in its conception and organization. In this section of the 
monograph certain general considerations touching the over-all public 
housing situation in the United States will be presented as background 
preparation for appreciation of the conditions and problems peculiar 
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to the municipalities included in PART Two: The Housing Program in 
Action. These general considerations will include (1) the national 
policy as delegated to the United States Housing Administration; (2) 
enabling financial legislation; (3) general progress of the national 
governmental program; (4) some hindrances to progress; (5) an 
evaluation of the public housing program. 

Public housing in the United States has not long been a matter of 
national concern. Many factors operated to bring sporadic and isolated 
interest to a focus: (1) the congestion in metropolitan areas because 
of increased economic activity; (2) the press of population due to 
natural increase and to World War after effects; (3) the excessive 
dilapidation and deterioration of existent buildings; (4) unconcern 
of owners and landlords for tenants’ needs and comforts; (5) migra- 
tion of unemployed and others seeking ‘freedom to live’; (6) increase 
in immigration of a marginal populace—substandard livers; (7) in- 
ability of private enterprise to finance even the program envisioned. 

In 1937 the United States Government passed the first Housing 
Act, and since that time there has been increasing national and local 
interest in better homes for the public. Continuous revision culminated 
in the Act of 1949 presently operating. 


The National Policy 


The Congress declares that the general welfare and security of the Nation 
and the health and living standards of its people require housing production 
and related community development sufficient to remedy the serious housing 
shortage, the elimination of substandard and other inadequate housing through 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as soon as feasible 
of the goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family.... The policy to be followed in attaining the national housing ob- 
jective established shall be: (1) private enterprise shal] be encouraged to serve 
as large a part of the total need as it can; (2) governmental assistance shall 
be utilized where feasible to enable private enterprise to serve more of the total 
need; (3) appropriate local public bodies shall be encouraged and assisted to 
undertake positive programs of encouraging and assisting the development of 
well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods, the development and re- 
development of communities, and the production at lower costs, of housing 
of sound standards . . .; (4) governmental assistance to legitimate substand- 
ard and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, to facilitate community development and redevelopment and to provide 
adequate housing for urban and nonfarm families with incomes so low that 
they are not being decently housed in new or existing housing, shall be extended 
to those localities which estimate their own needs and demonstrate that these 
needs are not being met through reliance solely upon private enterprise, and 
without such need. 


—United States Code, 1946 Ed., Sup. V., p. 2478. 


Since the enactment of the first National Housing Act (1937) the 
program has expanded until there are more than 252 localities in 35 
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states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands 
where slum clearance and redevelopment projects are planned or in 
progress. 


—Report of Title I Operations, Home Finance Association, 1952. 


In his message to Congress, January 23, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower emphasized the need for further revision, as well as an expanded 
program of low-rent public housing. After considerable opposition 
Congress finally approved 140,000 dwelling units for the next four 
years, at the rate of 35,000 each year. Other major provisions of the 
President's program were: 


The details of a program to enlarge and improve the opportunities for 
our people to acquire good homes will be presented to the Congress by special 
message on January 25. This program will include: modernization of the home 
mortgage insurance program of the federal government; redirection of the 
present system of loans and grants-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and re- 
development; extension of the advantage of insured lending to private credit 
engaged in this task of rehabilitating obsolete neighborhoods; insurance of 
long-term mortgage loans, with small down payments for low-income families; 
and, until alternative programs prove more effective, continuation of the public 
housing program adopted in the Housing Act of 1949. If the individual, the 
community, the state, and federal governments will alike apply themselves to 
the purpose, no good American family should honestly have to be ashamed of 
its home. 


—Journal of Housing, January, 1953. 


The particular phases of the public housing program of interest 
in connection with the purposes of this monograph are those provisions 
that fall under Titles I and III having to do with slum clearance and 
redevelopment and low-rent housing. These two operations are practi- 
cally collateral—for before blighted areas can be reclaimed the residents 
of these areas must be relocated in standard homes. It is here that 
low-rent housing steps into the picture. 


Low-Rent Housing 


Declaration of Policy. It is declared to be the policy of the United States 
to promote the general welfare of the Nation by employing its funds and credits 
. . . to assist the several States and their political subdivisions to alleviate present 
and recurring unemployment and to remedy the unsafe and unsanitary con- 
ditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings for fami- 
lies of low income in urban and rural nonfarm areas that are injurious to the 
health, safety and morals of the citizens of the Nation. 


Provisions. The term ‘‘low-rent housing’’ means decent, safe and sanitary 
dwellings within the financial reach of families of low income, and developed 
and administered to promote serviceability, efficiency, economy and stability 
and embrace all necessary appurtenances thereto. The dwellings of low-rent 
housing . . . shall be available solely for families whose net annual income at 
the time of admission, less an exemption for each minor member of the family 
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other than the head of the family and his spouse, does not exceed five times the 
annual rental (including cost to them of water, electricity, gas, other heating 
and cooking fuels, and other utilities) of the dwellings to be furnished such 
families. . . 

—United States Code, 1946 Ed., Sup. V. 


Slum Clearance and Community Redevelopment 


Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 provides for aid by the federal 
government to communities for a slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment program. Federal assistance is available for various types of 
projects, but such projects must be predominantly residential either 
before or after redevelopment. Federal funds are available as advances 
for surveys and preliminary plans for projects and loans to finance all 
essential expenses incident to the actual planning of a project. The 
government further stands ready to make up two thirds of any deficit 
incurred by overcost of land acquisition and clearance and the complete 
proceeds from the sale or lease of the land provided the city pays at 
least one third of projects undertaken. The objective of this urban 
redevelopment program is to reclaim and rebuild the older parts of 
cities which are in need of renewal of some type. 

The national policy controlling this aspect of the public housing 
program has been set out above. Details of the provisions within 
which federal aid may be granted to municipalities requesting as- 
sistance in initiating and furthering local public housing programs 
are detailed in United States Code, 1946 Edition, Supplement V, Title 
42, Chapter 8A. 


WHY DOES THE PROGRAM MOVE SO SLOWLY ? 


When one considers the sordid slum conditions prevalent in so 
many parts of our country, realizes the human misery and degradation 
resulting from such low standards of living, counts the cost not only in 
dollars but in crime and disease, it seems strange indeed that im- 
provement comes so slowly. “Individual initiative’ and “‘private en- 
terprise,” pet phrases of American democracy, prove incapable of 
furthering the program of betterment. The bug-a-boo of “creeping 
socialism” seems silly in the extreme against the ills and hazards to 
be eradicated. 


Catherine Bauer calls it ““The Current Obstacle Race’ 


The removal and rehousing of blighted area residents, plus the question 
of who should live in the area after reconstruction, plunges many redevelopers 
into a hornet’s nest of housing problems and controversies, including the 
over-all shortage, the resistance of families to be moved, the public housing 
rows, the question of housing for middle-income and special groups, the hydra- 
headed issue of density and dwelling types, the quixotic complexity of private 
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building incentives, and the mounting obstacles in high costs and emergency 
restrictions. 

... And, finally, looming above all else in many local redevelopment 
difficulties, is the race relations question, sharpening most of the housing issues 
to a razor edge and forming basic, community-wide decisions on the matter of 
discrimination and segregation. 

(Woodbury, The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment). 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF GOOD HOUSING 


“Public housing is not an end in itself. Its tremendous impor- 
tance rests on the manner and extent that it affects the private lives of 
citizens who depend on it for shelter. Thus the Haman factor is the 
Vital factor in better housing and slum control.” 


—Steps Toward a Brighter Tomorrow 
(Atlanta Housing Authority). 


In ‘“ a sociological experiment,” F. Stuart Chapin tested the as- 
sumption that social gains will result from rehousing former slum 
residents in a new housing project. Utilized as three dependable 
indices of housing gain or loss were (1) the extent to which the 
housewife participated in the organized social life of neighborhood; 
(2) the condition of the living room with respect to cleanliness, or- 
derliness, etc.; (3) the degree of use-crowding. Conclusion: “ 
the families who became tenants gained on all three points much 
more than a similar group of families that remained in the slums 
for the same period of time.” 


—Housing for Health (American Public 
Health Association, 1941). 


What has housing to do with health? 


Dryness, good ventilation and freedom from drafts are the first requisites 
of buildings for sheep. If little pzgs are to get the right kind of a start in life, 
they must have plenty of sunshine. . . . Growing chicks and laying hens need 
comfortable homes that are dry and roomy with plenty of fresh air and sunlight. 
It never pays to overcrowd them. Fortunate farm animals! No one writes doc- 
tors’ theses to prove that there is no causal relation between their health and 
their housing. 

—Edith Elmer Wood. Quoted in ‘Health and 
Housing.” C.E.A. Winslow, Housing for 
Health, American Public Health Association 
(Committee on Hygiene of Housing). 


Public housing is not the last word in the matter of homes. Many 
arguments can and have been raised against the whole program. But 
that it is a significant milestone on the road to social progress cannot be 
denied. The transition from crude fact to refined ideality is not a short 
nor single step. There is loss in all gain. When the economic standard of 
living rises the spiritual values are not always realized to a correspon- 
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dent degree. Certain questions present themselves. In the concentrated 
and patterned way that characterizes life in public housing can the finer 
fruits of individual and community living flower? Do not uniformity 
and conformity crowd the expression of individual initiative and enter- 
prise? Can the true values of home be realized apart from the tradi- 
tional pattern of home ownership? Is there irretrievable loss in the 
absence of personal ownership? May not the real essentials of the 
home community—spirit—permeate the material atmosphere of an 
apartment building housing some several hundred families and develop 
into true neighborliness and concern for the welfare of all? 

These are questions answerable only to the degree that the resi- 
dents of public housing projects appreciate how the provision of an 
orderly, clean convenient and beautiful environment leaves them free to 
cultivate the finer fruits of living, the gracious art of living for them- 
selves and their neighbors. 

There must be provision in our housing programs for the satis- 
faction of man’s needs—not only his immediate physical needs but for 
his cultural ideals and desires as well. 


Robert €. Weinberg says: (Chapter: ‘Man the Measure” in The 
Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment, Woodbury.) 


We make much of the fact that we are clearing away something that has 
been bad for human beings over several generations. Yet we are seldom cer- 
tain that we are providing something better. . . It is part of my thesis 
that all features of the physical environment should be thought of from the 
point of view of the people who will most frequently look at them. 

. . . planners tend to be chiefly aware of evils to be corrected evils of 
overcrowding, unsanitary houses, lack of sunlight, smoke, noise, dirt. They 
abide too much with statistics, neglecting man, the individual, in favor of the 
more easily charted averages of man’s behavior. 


Coleman Woodbury, Editor of The Future of Cities and Urban 
Redevelopment, comments strikingly to the point. 


. . . I suggest that an urban community has both a soma and a psyche. 
The soma is the buildings and all the other physical facilities and equipment 
that serve the common life of urban citizens..... The e consists of the 
basic needs, wants, cravings and aspirations of human beings in urban environ- 
ments... . 
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‘ | PART TWO’ 
THE HOUSING PROGRAM IN ACTION 
WHAT IS A HOUSING AUTHORITY ? 


Housing Authorities are groups of citizens charged mainly with 
the responsibility of renewing blighted areas of their communities 
through redevelopment and with the administration of the consequent 
low-rent housing programs. These public-spirited men and women 
serve without pay—save that which comes as a consciousness of ad- 
ministering to the needs of that portion of their community fellow 
men who need relief from substandard living facilities. 

The governing body of a municipal housing authority is a Board 
of a given number of commissioners or members appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the city authorities. 

The functions and powers common to housing authorities are: 


Functions 


1. To clear slum areas and to remove insanitary and unsafe inhabited 


buildings. 
2. To relieve a shortage of safe and sanitary dwellings available to 
families of low income at rentals they can afford. 


3. To relieve a shortage of dwellings available to war veterans and to 
defense workers during a period of war. 

4. To relieve a shortage of dwellings available to families regardless of 
income, who are displaced by renewal of city areas or by reason of public 
works projects. 





Powers 

1. To study areas indicating decay, and to engage in research on the 
subject of housing as a step in improving such conditions. 

2. To take over any housing project undertaken by any government 
within its area of operation when approved by the Common Council. 

3. To acquire land by purchase, lease, gift or eminent domain, and to 
hold, clear and improve it; to lease any housing project and to establish or 
revise the rents therefor; to sell any of its property and to establish the price 
therefor. 

4. To set up and operate housing projects approved by the city authorities. 

5. To borrow money to finance housing projects and to issue bonds 
therefor. 

6. To accept aid and co-operation from the federal government, the 
city or any state public body. 





A housing authority is further invested with functions of an urban 
redevelopment agency to undertake the following: 
1. Determination of project boundaries. 
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2. Determination of land uses in approved project areas and availability 
of community facilities; the estimation of projects costs, and the feasibility 
of relocating families in such project areas. 


3. Preparation of redevelopment plans, all other necessary plans, surveys, 
investigations, engineering services, title searches, appraisals, drawings, speci- 
fications and plans for financing. 


4. Acquisition of real estate in project areas through negotiated pur- 
chase or condemnation. 


5. Demolition of buildings and clearance of land. 


6. Taking of any necessary steps for purposes of blight elimination, slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment that might be within the right of the 
municipality. 

—Public Housing in Milwaukee, Second Edition, 1953. 
(Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee). 


In certain municipal areas the above outlined powers and func- 
tions are allocated to committees or commissions of co-ordinate rank 
—each undertaking the aspect of the public housing program allocated 
to it. 


Obstacles that Retard the Programs 


The progress of the local programs of public housing is deterred 
by similar obstacles as operate against the general concept of the 
national program—perhaps intensified because of local conditions, 
prejudices and rivalries. S/um owners put up the strongest opposition 
—"There is gold in those hovels.” 

Legitimate real estate men, too, register their objections. They 
talk of “socialistic competition” and ‘‘attack on the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” This opposition has in many areas and states gained such 
strength that the supreme courts therein have declared the program 
unconstitutional. How adept can we become in concealing the sub- 
stance within the form! But public conscience is more and more 
awakening to the responsibility of government to do for the people 
what they cannot do for themselves. 


PLANNING THE REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


What Redevelopment Is 

Urban redevelopment as provided by state and federal legisla- 
tion is a device designed to speed up this “natural process’ which to 
some extent is always going on—but too slowly. It provides a method 
for the reclamation of blighted areas wherein redevelopment is ac- 
complished, not alone by government nor entirely with public funds, 
but largely by private enterprise. 

Under both laws the city may use, where necessary, its power of 
eminent domain to acquire blighted property from its owner. This 
disposes of the first difficulty previously experienced. 
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The Federal Act also makes this type of redevelopment feasible 
by absorbing two thirds of the loss, or write-down, incident to buying 
up the blighted property and clearing it. The city, as will be seen, 
bears the other one third of the loss. This enables the city to sell 
the cleared land to a private developer at a “reasonable’’ price. 


How It Operates 

Briefly described, the new program functions as follows: The 
local agency (the city) identifies blighted areas, and makes 
plans for the redevelopment of the project areas. Such advance in- 
vestigation and planning may be aided by a loan from the federal 
government. Then the land and buildings within the project areas 
are purchased, using the power of condemnation if necessary, the 
structures are torn down, and the site is prepared for the proposed 
new use. The financing of these activities may be assisted by a federal 
loan. 

The cleared and prepared site is then sold, at a price reflecting 
its fair value for the proposed new use, either to private enterprise 
or to a public agency. The developer is bound to build in accordance 
with a development plan adopted by the City Council. 


Blighted Areas that Qualify 


The provisions of better housing conditions in the community is 
the principal aim of the Federal Act and, accordingly, the Act limits 
redevelopment to: 


(a) The clearance of blighted areas that are essentially residential in charac- 
ter, whether the planned new use in residential or nonresidential. 

(b) The clearance of blighted nonresidential areas for redevelopment into 
residential neighborhoods. 

(c) The redevelopment for residential purposes of vacant, badly sub- 
divided land. 


Local Responsibility 


The explanatory statement of the Federal Act, prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency states: 

“The provisions of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 (relating 
to slum clearance and redevelopment) are based firmly on local respon- 
sibility, local initiative, and local operation. Every project assisted 
under Title I must be a local undertaking, locally planned, locally 
approved, locally managed, and designed to serve local needs, with a 
maximum opportunity for participation by private enterprise in rede- 
velopment activities consistent with the sound needs of the locality 
as a whole.” 


Grant of Power 
Any city may acquire property for redevelopment, by purchase, 
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gift, exchange, or eminent domain; may clear and prepare the land for 
new development, and may sell or exchange the land. 


Prerequisites 


Before the city may proceed under the Act there are a number of 
requirements which must be met: 
(a) Adoption by Planning Commission of a general plan for the city. 
(b) Adoption by Planning Commission of a general plan for the district 
in which the redevelopment area is located, showing its relation to 
the general plan. 
(c) A development plan, approved by the Planning Commission, for the 
redevelopment area. 
(d) Two public hearings by Council prior to any official Council action. 
(e) A determination by Council that the area is blighted and adoption by 
Council of the development plan for the redevelopment area. 
(f) A finding by Council that the displaced families can be rehoused. 
—Redevelopment of Blighted Areas (City 
Planning Commission of Cincinnati, 1951). 


How It Is Financed 


Redevelopment of blighted areas in given areas is contingent upon 
several considerations among which are interpretation and application 
of the provisions of the Federal Housing Act of 1949, state legislation 
that parallels or exceeds the limits of the federal statutes, and local 
enactments that take care of conditions and problems in individual 
communities. 

Public housing developments are usually constructed with funds 
borrowed by the local authority from private lending concerns. Once 
completed and occupied, a project is operated by rents from tenants, 
with the exception of the payments toward the cost construction which 
are met in part by annual subsidies from the state or federal govern- 
ment. These subsidies make it possible to achieve low rents by re- 
moving a portion of the construction cost from the rent of low-income 
families. 

After the local authority has determined the need for public 
housing, application is made to the federal or state housing agency to 
reserve the number of requested units and set aside necessary funds. 
A development program is prepared for each project site including such 
information as site location in relation to employment, schools and 
transportation; street condition; neighborhood environment (land uses 
and zoning); cost of site acquisition and an estimated financial analysis 
for development and operation. A proposed plan is then submitted for 
approval to the City Planning Commission and the local legislative 
body, and finally to the federal or state housing agency. 

If the development plan is satisfactory, a loan and contribution 
agreement is effected between the local housing authority and the state 
or federal housing agency. This agreement sets a total capital loan 
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fund estimated to be necessary to develop the project. Temporary loan 
notes are then issued by the local authority on the open market or loans 
are made directly by the state or federal housing agency. Under the 
Housing Act of 1949, permanent long-term bonds may be issued on 
federally-aided projects while they are under construction. Construc- 
tion contracts are awarded by the local housing authority to the lowest 
bidders and construction is carried to completion. 

When a project is almost fully occupied, the operation stage begins. 
Project rents are then used to aid in meeting operation expenses and 
annual contributions are available from the state or federal housing 
agency if they are necessary to maintain the low-rent character of the 
project. If permanent financing has not yet been undertaken, long-term 
bonds are issued against the capital cost of the development and, a 
schedule of payments set for debt retirement. 

Payments in lieu of taxes are made to the local government for 
all public housing developments. Under the United States Housing 
Act of 1949, the local authority pays 10 per cent of shelter rent on all 
federally-aided low-rent projects. ‘Lanham Act’’ war housing pro- 
jects pay full taxes the same as private property. Agreements on state- 
aided projects provide for the local authority to make full tax payments 
on all housing sites for a period of 49 years. Payments are based on 
the assessment and tax rate at the time of acquisition by the Authority. 
This guarantees an annual tax return on all project sites on otherwise 
declining or unproductive properties. 

The comptroller of the housing authority is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing the financial procedures and supervising the 
accounting and auditing systems. Audits of authority financial opera- 
tions are conducted periodically by the Public Housing Administration 
and the New York State Division of Housing. 


—A Story of Buffalo's Housing, Annual 


Report, 1952-1953 (Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority). 


Land Acquisition 


The division of the housing authority that is charged with the 
acquisition of land for slum clearance, low-rent housing and rede- 
velopment may secure it through several steps: (1) appraisals—fair 
market values established on each parcel of land by local expert ap- 
praisers; (2) options—secured wherever possible on basis of appraised 
values through professional negotiators; (3) purchase—sales completed 
and papers drawn by local authority land attorney; (4) condemnation 
—where negotiations for free soil failed, condemnation proceedings in- 
stituted by the Authority under powers granted by state law (eminent 
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domaim) ; (5) tenant relocation—occupants relocated with legal action 
taken where necessary. .. 


—10 Years of Progress. (Buffalo - 
Municipal Housing Authority.) 


Objectives 

In A Report to Chicagoans (1947-1952) the Land Clearance Com- 
mission sets out clearly the objectives of redevelopment in that city: 

1. To assure a balanced environment in which homes, industry and com- 
merce are complementary to each other and are served by adequate public fa- 
cilities. 

2. To achieve maximum return on both public and private investment by 
planning each project so that it enhances the value of succeeding projects as 
much as possible. 

3. To enable the coordinated budgeting of all public approved money for 
the purpose of achieving “first things first.” 

4. To give sound consideration to the effects of redevelopment on other 
areas of the city. 

5. Improvement of the economic base of the city. 

6. Construction of housing and community facilities. 


7. Improvement of facilities for circulation of people and goods. 
8. Prevention of the spread of blight. 


Some Explanatory Terms 


Emphasis in this survey will be upon slum clearance and com- 
munity renewal in its several phases of conservation, rehabilitation, 
redevelopment and development. In order to properly understand the 
many aspects of these processes and many details connected therewith 
it is necessary to know the special connotation of terms used in the 
literature of public housing—including the census reports as well as 
documents and materials from housing authorities. Definitions, there- 
fore, of certain commonly used terms in the literature are here given: 


Standard Metropolitan Area. Except in New England, where the city and 
town are administratively more important than the county, a standard metro- 
— area is a county or group of contiguous counties which contain at 
east one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more. Standard metropolitan areas are 
not confined within state boundaries nor within region or division boundaries. 
Certain criteria classify them as metropolitan in character and socially and 
economically integrated with the central city. 


Standard Metropolitan District. The district is smaller than the area, and 
is based on minor civil divisions rather than counties. 


Urbanized Areas. In general the urbanized area represents the thickly 
settled urban core of the standard metropolitan area. It can be characterized by 
the physical city as distinguished from both the legal city and the metropolitan 
community. 
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Central City. The largest city of a standard metropolitan area is the princi- 
pal central city. Such an = or district may have = central cities provided 
the population of each is 25,000 and at least one third of the principal cen- 
tral city. 

Urban Fringe Area (Suburbs). The “burban’’ fringe is that area circum- 
ferential to the commercial core or central a of the city. 

Blighted Areas. The term blight usually applies to an area of some size and 
indicates two basic characteristics—substandardness and stagnation or deteriora- 
tion. It may apply to commerical and industrial areas as well as to residential 
areas. (See Urban Redevelopment: Problems and Practices. Edited by Coleman 


Woodbury, 1953.) 
Slum Area. A slum is a badly blighted residential area. The term is more 
limited in connotation than blight. 


In general a dwelling unit is a group of rooms or a single room occupied 
or intended for occupancy as separate living quarters by a family or other group 
of persons living together or by a person living alone. 


Conditions and Facilities. The two items constitute a measuring rod of the 
quality of housing, condition implying degree of structural adequacy, and facili- 
tes indicating the type and efficiency of plumbing facilities. 

The term “dilapidated” in the 1950 Census replaces “needing major re- 
pairs” in the 1940 Census, which was not always a reliable index of housing 
=. A dwelling unit is dilapidated when it has serious deficiencies, is run- 

own or neglected or was of inadequate original construction, so that it did 
not provide adequate protection against the elements or endangered the safety 
of the occupants. 

Renewal and Its Aspects. “Renewal” is a comprehensive term covering 
various processes of preventing and restoring blighted and slum areas. Miles 
L. Colean uses the term “renewal’’ to cover ‘‘maintaining urban vitality.” 


(1) “Conservation” indicates prevention of incipient blight by the use and 
enforcement of measures to preserve or improve property adequacy. 

(2) “Rehabilitation” implies an intensive and comprehensive program 
of improving neighborhood and building deficiencies. It is inclusive of con- 
servation. 


(3) “Development’’ means any or all undertakings necessary for plan- 
ning, land acquisition and use, demolition, construction or equipment in con- 
nection with a low-rent housing project. 

(4) “Urban redevelopment’’ covers those policies, measures, and activities 
that would do away with the major forms of physical blight in cities and bring 
about changes in urban structure and institutions contributing to a favorable 
environment for a healthy civic, economic, and social life for all urban dwell- 
ers. ‘‘Redevelopment plan”—a plan... sufficiently complete (1) to indicate 
its relationship to definite local objectives as to appropriate land uses and im- 
— traffic, public transportation, public utilities, recreational and community 
acilities and other public improvements; and (2) to indicate land uses and 
building requirements in the project area. “Redevelopment area” —an area which 
is appropriate for development or redevelopment and within which a project 
area is located. 

Project may include (a) acquisition of (i) a slum area or a deteriorated or 
deteriorating area which is predominantly residential in character; or (ii) any 
other deteriorated or deteriorating area which is to be developed or redeveloped 
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for predominantly residential uses; or (iii) ) land which is predominantly open 
which... impairs or arrests the sound growth of the community ... (iv) open 
land necessary for sound community growth...; (b) demolition and removal 
of buildings and improvements; (c) installation, construction and reconstruc- 
tion of streets, utilities, and other site improvements essential to the redevelop- 
ment plan; (d) making the land available... (including sale, initial leasing or 
retention by local public agency itself) at fair value for uses in accordance with 
the redevelopment plan. 


Public housing agency—-any state, county, municipality or other govern- 


mental entity or public body (excluding the Administration) which is authorized 
to engage in the development or administration of low-rent housing or slum 
clearance. 


Eminent domain—legal support for the taking of land for the purpose of 
imposing upon it a health pattern of use beneficial to the public at large, to 
prevent future blight and aid in the elimination of existing blight; and to pro- 
vide for the future expansion of municipalities. 

Low-rent housing means decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings within the 
financial reach of families of low income, and developed and administered 
to promote serviceability, efficiency, economy and stability, and embraces all 
necessary appurtenances thereto. 

Relocation is the evacuation of the residents of slum or blighted areas that 
have been taken over for redevelopment and their establishment in standard or 
low-rent housing. 


The Master Plan 


Survey of a city’s characteristics including density and congestion 
of population, outmoded traffic ways, overlapping of residential and 
industrial areas, localities showing indices of blight, with possible 
need of re-zoning, and some form of renewal—conservation, rehabili- 
tation or demolition—receives first consideration by the City Planning 
Commission. Here the auxiliary services of civic agencies having to 
do with health, safety and security codes are enlisted. The results 
arrived at are diagnosed, and under the microscope of social research 
revelations are embodied in a general or “master plan’’—a long range, 
idealistic plan of moving toward the realization of the city’s residential 
potentialities. The master plans of Detroit, Cincinnati and Cleveland 
especially are impressive. Many other municipalities including even 
the smaller cities are operating under a well-formulated general or 
master plan of renewal. 

On the occasion of Detroit’s 250th (1951) anniversary the City 
Plan Commission of Detroit issued in attractive form its Master Plan— 
Plans for a Finer City. Detroit's Master Plan commits itself to the 
consideration of residential, industrial and recreational needs. In 
planning detroit—a decade of civic progress the details of their 
long-term planning and specific features of the master plan are set 
forth. Some especially interesting features are off-street parking for 
residences, municipal parking facilities, neighborhood and community 
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structure, recreation, river-front recreational areas, expressways, and 
civic and cultural centers. 

The Cincinnati Metropolitan Master Plan Study (City Planning 
Commission, 1946), is equally significant in its evidence of the long 
view for the renewal of the city’s residential areas. Its scope is most 
briefly indicated by the topics comprising the table of contents: (1) 
Housing in the Cinicinnati Area (The Pre-War Picture); (2) Recent 
Housing Trends; (3) Future Housing Needs; (4) Treatment of Re- 
sidential Areas; (5) New Growth (The Land Available); (6) Land 
Requirements for a Desirable Growth Pattern; (7) Need for a Sound 
Development Program. 

As in all of the larger cities of our country Cleveland plans and 
operates under a master plan for its metropolitan area. It is called in 
this instance “The General Plan.” In 1949 John T. Howard, former 
Planner of the Regional Association and Planning Director of the 
Cleveland City Planning Commisson, delivered an address on “The 
General Plan of Cleveland.” This address is Publication 21 of the Re- 
gional Association Cleveland Housing Center. It sets out the philoso- 
phy and general nature of the long-time activities of the Regional As- 
sociation of Cleveland. 

The General Plan emphasizes the need of planning for the metro- 
politan areas as well as for the city itself, and points out how the City 
Planning Commission can and must co-operate with the Regional As- 
sociation of Cleveland in the consideration of programs for future de- 
velopment. 

The Regional Association correlates research and surveys made 
by others and conducts such additional or original studies as may be re- 
quired to develop regional planning of maximum permanent value to 
the community. It conducts popular educational activities on planning 
and housing matters by means of lectures, publication, conferences 
and exhibits. It renders assistance to various public and civic agen- 
cies when called upon. Its well-stocked planning and housing library, 
and large collection of maps and planning data are available for refer- 
ence. 


Relocation 


One of the initial and essential preliminary steps in a redevelop- 
ment program is the relocation of the residents of the areas to be cleared 
for renewal. The Federal Housing Act of 1949 states specific prere- 
quisites that must be met before plans for project areas might be ap- 
proved: ... “ a feasible method for the temporary relocation of 
families displaced from the project area, and that there are, or are being 
provided, in the project area or in other areas not generally less desir- 
able in regard to public utilities and public and commercial facilities 
and at rents or prices within the financial means of the families dis- 
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placed from the project area, decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
in number and available to such displaced families and reasonably 
accessible to their places of employment.” With families packed into 
the blighted areas at densities of 60 or more per acre, with a vacancy 
reserve of almost zero, and in view of the fact that perhaps 25 to 30 
per cent of the relocatees are unable to pay economic rents for 
housing, it is obvious that relocation is a most serious problem in the 
urban redevelopment. To this end the “Relocation Center’ serves. 


Relocation Center 


The staff of the Relocation Center would obtain full information 
regarding each family, including number of persons, ages, places of 
employment, income and any special requirements or desires of the 
family. 

The Relocation Supervisor would be responsible for setting up 
the Center and supervising its personnel. He would conduct public 
meetings, if necessary, to inform residents of the project areas of the 
plans for the areas. He would assemble the necessary relocation infor- 
mation, keep proper records, and assist the redevelopment director in 
devising methods of findings or creating vacancies in which to relocate 
the families. 

—Redevelopment of Blighted Areas 
(City Planning Commission of Cin- 
cinnati, 1951). 


Neighborhood and Community Planning 


The Declaration of National Housing Policy of the Act states, 
‘n part, that encouragement and assistance be given to programs for 
the development of well-planned, integrated, residential neighborhoods 
and the development of communities. Accordingly, the planning of 
redevelopment projects should be undertaken in relation to the plan- 
ning of neighborhoods and communi y areas. 

—"Community Planning,” Excerpt from Local Public 
Agency Manual. (Washington, D. C.: Housing 

and Home Finance Agency.) 


What Is the "Neighborhood Unit’ ? 
Clarence Perry, active in the New York regional plan, thus defines 
a “neighborhood unit” (Housing for the Machine Age): 


(1) A residential unit development should provide housing for that 
population for which one elementary school is ordinarily required, its actual 
area depending upon population density. 


(2) The unit should be bounded on all sides by arterial streets, sufh- 
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ciently wide to facilitate its by-passing, instead of penetration, by through- 
traffic. 


(3) A system of small parks and recreation spaces, planned to meet the 
needs of the particular neighborhood, should be provided. 

(4) Sites for the school and other institutions having service spheres 
coinciding with the limits of the unit should be suitably grouped about a 
central point or common. 


(5) One or more shopping districts, adequate for the population to be 
served should be laid out in the circumference of the unit, preferably at traffic 
junctions and adjacent to similar districts of adjoining neighborhoods. 

(6) The unit should be provided with a special street-system, each highway 
being proportioned to its probable traffic load, and the street-net as a whole 
being designed to faciliate circulation within the unit and to discourage its use 


by through traffic. 
“Neighborhood-Unit” Principle 


“The formula for a city neighborhood, then, must be such that when 
embodied in an actual development, all its residents will be taken care of as 
respects the following points: they will be within convenient access to an 
elementary school, adequate common play spaces, and retail shopping districts. 
Furthermore, their district will enjoy a distinctive character, because of quali- 
ties pertaining viably to its terrain and structure, not the least of which will 
be a reduced risk from vehicular accidents.” 

—Quoted by Coleman Woodbury in The Future of 
Cities and Urban Redevelopment. 


mi 


Among certain groups, much support is growing for so-called 
mixed neighborhoods to encourage greater stability of population and 
concomitant community stability. Such neighborhoods would provide 
balanced proportions of dwelling types suitable for many different types 
of households. There would be small units for individuals, and for 
younger and older couples that have not yet reached or that have passed 
beyond the child-rearing stage, as well as dwellings best suited for fa- 
milies with growing children. Thus, if persons wished to do so, they 
could more easily remain in the same neighborhood throughout the 
various stages of family life. This type of neighborhood would pre- 
sumably require mixed dwelling types, including detached, semide- 
tached, or group houses with direct access to the ground and with pri- 
vate yards which are particularly desirable for families with growing 
children, as well as walk-up or elevator multi-family structures with 
both smaller and larger sizes of dwelling units to meet the needs of 
various family types who prefer the conveniences of apartment living. 

—Urban Redevelopment: Problems and Practices, 
Coleman Woodbury, Editor. 

According to G. Holmes Perkins four criteria may be used to 
measure the quality of design in the smaller social units—groupings 
within cities: 

1. Social values to individual or community outweigh temporary financial 
advantage. 
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2. Fostering family life within and without. 

3. Effectiveness in promoting friendliness among neighbors. 

4. The rightful dominance of the pedestrian within the social unit. 

In answer to the question: “What becomes of the regional center?” G. 
Holmes Perkins further states: 

In the center will still be located the cultural magnets of the region—the 
symphony, the great library, the science and art museums, and the theater. The 
center will become more and more a functional expression of the commercial, 
governmental and social activities of the community. 


—The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment, edited by Coleman Woodbury). 


Types of Dwelling Units 


The location and types of dwelling units are largely determined by 
the provisions of the Master Plan and the degree of adherence to the 
Neighborhood Unit Plan of organization. Many considerations enter 
into the matter: size and income of families, provision for children, 
the handicapped and the aged. Safety, security and convenience ear- 
mark all characteristic facilities. There is emphasis on “the art of 
gracious living.” 

The case against high elevator-type apartments in low-rent projects 
is significantly reported in an article entitled “New Blight for Old,” 
(Issues. PHA, July 1951.) Excerpts from the opinions of nationally 
known experts in social welfare strongly express disapproval of this 
type of housing. We quote from Lewis Mumford: 

The « eainst high buildings for lower income groups is an over- 
whelming one, when one considers the effect of slum densities on traffic and 
on the entire pattern of city growth. To let high land costs determine policy 
here—especially now that under the 1949 Housing Act these costs can be 
written off with the aid of the federal government—is civic folly of the most 
reprehensible kind. This does not mean that all buildings in a slum clearance 
project need be only two stories high—excellent plans can be made with three- 
story apartments mingling with two-story buildings, and with four or six-story 
apartments occasionally for childless couples. For families with children, 
however, the low building, with garden and play space at hand, with the 
child under the eye of the mother, is essential, unless the worst aspects of slum 
life, the disorganization of the family, are to be | aga by the very Au- 
thority that is pretending to improve housing conditions. In this whole matter, 


the influence of New York, and of the shortsighted life insurance companies, 
has been pernicious. 


Lillie M. Peck of the National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers said: 

We in the settlements question the New York pattern of housing and 
hope that it will not be copied by other municipalities. Our particular con- 
tention is that density on the land produces a situation which makes good 
community living practically impossible. 

SIGNIFICANT AIDS IN REDEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
Housing Research 
Important contributions in developing a new housing project or guiding 
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the everyday operation of the existing housing program are made by the Re- 
search Division. This unit of administration conducts basic research studies, 
prepares new project applications and writes informational reports for publi- 
cation. Within the scope of the Authority's relationship to redevelopment 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, the Research Division participates 
in redevelopment activities. 


Some of the areas in which needed research is conducted are: (1) housing 
conditions in city; (2) development plans and applications; (3) clearance 
programs; (4) size of dwelling units in new projects; (5) rent-income 
schedule; (6) examination of ‘‘move-out”’ families. 


The Housing Library 


One of the major intradivision tasks is the cataloguing and arrangement 
of all accumulated material and unclassified data into an orderly library system. 
(In Buffalo this library—placed on open shelves and in vertical files—in- 
cludes 1000 listings. ) 

—Annual Report 1951-52 (Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority.) 


The Housing Center 


Somewhat like the ‘Housing Library’’ of Buffalo, Savannah, Georgia, 
operates a “Housing Center” that performs important uses. 

Aside from constructing good homes and razing slums, the Housing 
Authority has one other  aageages objective. Savannah should have a hous- 
ing center which would be a centralized source of data on every phase of 
housing. Available to private builders and all other interested citizens would 
be maps of subdivisions, reports on new construction techniques, statistics 
on income levels, population trends, building costs, and so on. 

Since 1938 the Authority has accumulated a stock of experience which 
it would gladly pass on to everyone interested in making Savannah a city 
of good homes. Private builders have been learning, too. Common sense 
indicates that all available knowledge should be put in one accessible place. 
The Authority hopes to develop a center where any question about housing 
can be answered. 


—Oglethorpe Was Right—a tale of two centuries 
(Housing Authority of Savannah, 1946.) 


Taking the Community into Partnership 


There is no recipe of large-scale rebuilding to substitute for deficient 
standards in the rules and regulations that govern city building. There are 
no statistics and calculations that can be substituted for the creative energy of 
people intent upon discharging the responsibility demanded of them in a demo- 
cratic society. Civic design is a social art that has as its purpose the appro- 
priate arrangement of the facilities that form our urban environment. It is an 
art that requires the expanding freedom and enthusiasm of creative people 
adjusted to the conditions of their age. 

—Robert C. Weinberg, “There Is No Formula.” 
(Future of Cities and Urban Development. 
Coleman Woodbury, Ed.). 


In this same reference, from which the title of this section is 
quoted, Coleman Woodbury, Editor, presents devices for spreading 
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awareness of the local housing problem and program. An educated 
public opinion will reduce resistance and assure success. Summary 
reports, newspaper coverage in illustrated feature articles, brief talks 
to local organizations, co-operation of schools and colleges for teach- 
ing —— are some of his proposals for alerting and activating the 
ublic. 

, Community organizations and associations of various kinds per- 
form significant functions in redevelopment. They are important 
auxiliaries in planning and executing plans for redevelopment. Com- 
munity councils, instituted for the co-ordination of health and welfare 
agencies, have become co-operative in furthering redevelopment in 
their areas. Through promoting (1) discussion of a proposed plan; 
(2) securing information on the interests and attitudes of those in 
redevelopment areas—through these agencies the community may 
actively participate in the procedures involved in planning and exe- 
cuting redevelopment projects. 

Cleveland, Philadelphia and Chicago are cities employing definite 
procedures for securing community affiliation in the general problem 
of urban renewal and specific phases of municipal redevelopment. 
Cleveland—as an illustration of an advanced type of community participation 
in redevelopment: 


“In Cleveland the local community organizations are under the aegis of 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland.” This Federation is composed of ‘‘area 
councils” (community organizations). The Federation but co-ordinates the 
area councils and acts as agent between them and varied municipal govern- 
mental departments especially the Planning Commission. 


Philadel phia—drawing on the experimental resources of its Civic groups: 


In this city democratic participation is effected through the affiliation 
of the City Planning Commission with certain over-all civic organizations 
that initiate neighborhood surveys to analyze city areas that are in need of 
renewal. To name some of the agencies will indicate their nature and func- 
tion: the (1) Neighborhood Planning Commission, (2) Citizens Council 
on Planning, (3) Conference on Area Planning, (4) Health and Welfare 
Council, (5) Board of Education, (6) Community Chest. These agencies 
serve as auxiliaries to the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, the Housing 
Authority and the City Planning Commission. 


Chicago—with both vertical and horizontal administration in its program: 


Community participation in the redevelopment plans of Chicago are 
represented by the setup and activities of two organizations: the South Side 
Planning Board and the Near West Side Planning Board. Of these the latter 
seems to be more of a people's organization than the former. The West Side 
Planning Board derives from the interests of those who live and who do 
business in the area and regard the Planning Board as an agency for creating 
better conditions in their area. The South Side Planning Board is not an 
organization created by the people to improve the livability of their neigh- 
borhood. Both plans are open to criticism, and both, of course, possess 
advantages the one over the other. 
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Attitudes toward redevelopment are numerous and varied, on tne 
part of both citizenry of the community and the families involved in 
the redevelopment program. These attitudes present interesting aspects 
of human personality. They are detailed in an extensive outline in The 
Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment, Part III, pp. 370-375. 
Coleman Woodbury, Editor. 


Fixing the Civic Responsibility 

To greater or less degree the respective municipal housing au- 
thorities are increasingly securing by legal enactment through building, 
housing and health and sanitation codes, the machinery for making the 
public housing program work as well as lifting the general level of 
living in their communities. 


In Renewing Our Cities, 1953, Miles Colean quotes from the 
Journal of Housing, 1950. 


“Only a dozen cities in the country are recorded in the files of 
the National Association of Housing Officials as having what might 
be called housing codes: health and safety standards below which 
existing housing will not be accepted by the community. . . . The 12 
cities known to have codes of legal standards for the control of exist- 
ing housing are listed below. (In many other cities, of course, health 
department regulations, fire regulations, etc., impose some controls.) 
Baltimore, Charlotte, N. C., Columbus, Ga., Denver, Flint, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Milwaukee, New York City, Portland, Oregon, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Wilmington, Del.” (Quotation from “Stopping Slums Before 
They Start,” Journal of Housing, May 1950, pp. 166. See Also, Shirley 
F. Weiss, “Cities Boost Minimal Housing Standards in 1950,” Ameri- 
can City, February 1951, pp. 110-11, which adds Cincinnati, Newark, 
N. J., and Richmond to the list. Since this time a number of other 
cities have adopted or have revived dormant minimum housing codes. ) 


The American Public Health Association has issued “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Healthful Housing” that serve as a measuring rod of housing 
standardness. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HOUSING 


1. Fundamental Physiological Needs 
(a) Adequate heat and illumination. 
(b) Purity of atmosphere. 

(c) Adequate direct sunlight. 


(d) Provision against excessive noise. 


(e) Adequate space for recreation. 
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2. Fundamental Psychological Needs 


(a) Provision of adequate privacy for individual. 
(b) Provision of opportunities for normal family life. 
(c) Provision of opportunities for normal community life. 


(d) Provision of household facilities for preventing physical 
and mental fatigue. 


(e) Provision of facilities for maintenance of cleanliness of 
dwelling and person. 


(f) Provision of possibilities for esthetic satisfaction in home 
and surroundings. 


(g) Concordance with prevailing social standards of local 
community. 


3. Protection Against Contagion 
(a) Provision and protection of sanitary water supply. 


(b) Provision of proper toilet facilities as safeguard against 
disease. 


(c) Protection against sewage contamination within dwelling. 
(d) Avoidance of unsanitary conditions in vicinity of dwelling. 
(e) Exclusion from dwelling of disease-carrying vermin. 

(f) Provision of facilities for refrigeration of foods. 

(g) Provision of sufficient space in sleeping rooms. 


4. Protection Against Accidents 


(a) Proper construction of adequate building materials. 

(b) Control of possible fire hazards. 

(c) Provisions for adequate fire escapes. 

(d) Protection against electrical shocks and burns. 

(e) Provisions against gas poisonings. 

(f) Protection of neighborhood against traffic hazards. 
—American Public Health Association, 1939. 


A Proposed Housing Ordinance 


The Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American 
Public Health Association has formulated a code by which housing 
may be measured for adequacy or substandardness. This Code deals 
with supplied facilities, maintenance and occupancy of dwellings and 
dwelling units and presents detailed enumeration of basic regulations 
of the above aspects of housing. 

Two important considerations characterize this proposed ordi- 
nance: 
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(1) No rigid uniformity is suggested for all localities; it should 
be modified to suit local conditions; 

(2) Enforcement of a housing ordinance should be a function 
of the health department. 

This suggestion, however, does not infringe upon the powers and 
duties of the building departments or fire departments. Closest co- 
Operation is essential. 

Need for legal counsel is also included to prescribe penalties for 
violation of the Ordinance; and the manner in which aggrieved per- 
sons may seek relief in courts from any unsatisfactory decisioning of 
the enforcing official. 

What remains, as is so often the case in social betterment, is to 
implement these codes—to make them work strong enforcement laws 
are needed. 

In the matter of co-operation of the municipal agencies and de- 
partments responsible for the city’s well-being Baltimore seems way 
ahead. 

The idea of a Housing Court as a means of law enforcement of 
housing policies seems to have had its origin in Memphis, Tennessee, 
where the Health Department conducted surveys utilizing a rating 
scheme based on degree of noncompliance. The appraisal method 
developed by the American Public Health Association seems to stem 
from this source. Other cities have introduced the same technique. 
Cincinnati employs a “Violation Survey”; Chicago has a Housing Court 
with some degree of effectuality. Perhaps the most effectual use of 
the idea is in Baltimore. Colean in Renewing Our Cities, evaluates the 


Baltimore plan thus: 

An original contribution of Baltimore to the technique of housing law 
enforcement, and a vital element in the co-ordinated scheme, is a special Hous- 
ing Court set up to hear all cases involving violation of ordinances pertaining 
to housing and sanitation and devoid of other magisterial assignments. The 
Court sits two days each week, usually with a full docket. Its exclusive juris- 
diction over housing violations has made possible a greater understanding of 
the program on the part of the judge—and, as a result, on the part of those 
dealing with and living in the slums—and a uniform interpretation of the 
law; its effectiveness has been greatly enhanced by the firmness of the magis- 
trate and his patient effort to convince culprits of the benefits of compliance. 
As a consequence, the Court itself has become a positive instrument for win- 
ning public support and advancing acceptance of the program. 


Fuller evaluation of the Housing Court may be found in Urban 
Redevelopment: Problems and Practices. Editor, Coleman Woodbury. 
(Index references.) 


The So-Called “Baltimore Plan” Today 


The so-called ‘Baltimore Plan’ as now constituted is one of three 
programs employed in Baltimore to prevent the growth of blight and 
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slums and to correct the conditions under which they flourish. It 
operates side by side with the Baltimore Housing Authority and the 
more recently established City Redevelopment Commission. It is unique 
in that it can not only require improvements in sanitation and struc- 
tures but also can encourage higher standards of living. Through 
enforcement of health, sanitation, building, fire and zoning laws, the 
forces of municipal housekeeping are set in motion in a co-ordinated 
manner. Educational, civic, and recreational agencies also provide 
further stimulus for improved living conditions. 

The program is based on the premise that every citizen in the 
city is entitled to a minimum standard of decency for shelter and 
that substandard housing should not be allowed to continue. Obvious 
areas of neglect of owners, residents, and municipal authorties are 
— from the point of view of enforcing existing laws on a 

ensus tract and block basis. The housing law enforcement program, 
which gradually evolved as a co-operative effort in which the forces 
of the Health Department, the Department of Public Works, the Fire 
Department and the Police Department were directed toward the 
elimination of slums, is now referred to widely as the “Baltimore 
Plan.” 

In application, the “Baltimore Plan” has consisted of directing 
the efforts of owners, tenants, municipal authorities and civic groups 
toward eliminating slums. The greatest responsibility for improve- 
ment is vested in the owners and the tenants who live in areas where 
the program is conducted. All owners and tenants are notified of 
existing housing, sanitation, fire, building and zoning violations and 
are given a specified time in which to comply with notice require- 
ments. During the process of enforcement, better owner-tenant re- 
lationships are encouraged. Owners are taught the value of continued 
maintenance of properties; tenants are educated to better ordered and 

> hygienic living habits. A variety of techniques have been de- 
vise 4 to gain compliance with notice requirements and constant 
supervision of workmanship is maintained. However, when friendly, 
persuasive efforts break down, the Housing Court stands ready to 
carry out the dictates of the law. Housing law violators brought 
before the Court are not only taught a healthy respect for the law 
but are instructed in the purposes of the program. Some of the regu- 
lar aspects of the work are the following: 
Owners are required: 


To maintain every dwelling and every part thereof in good repair and fit 
for human habitation. 
To eliminate overcrowding of dwelling units within structures and of 
people within dwelling units. 
To eliminate all fire and safety hazards and correct all structural inade- 
quacies by 

Maintaining heating equipment and electrical wiring in good repair. 
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Removing rotted, rat-infested wooden fences and frame additions, 
Eliminating blind or inadequately lighted and ventilated rooms; 
To provide minimum essentials of sanitary housing by 
— illegal outside toilets with adequate serviceable inside 
toilets, 
Installing adequate water supplies in kitchens, 
Maintaining a all sanitary fixtures in proper repair, 
Providing adequate drainage of premises. 
Eliminating and preventing rodent and vermin infestation. 


Occupants are required: 


To keep in a clean condition that portion of the property which they occupy 
or over which they have exclusive control, 

To provide conforming containers for the disposal of garbage and trash, 
To remove all accumulations of garbage, trash and debris, 

To store all furniture, fire-wood and other material so as to eliminate rat 
harborage, 

To eliminate all vermin infestation. 


Planned co-operative assistance is furnished by municipal and other 
agencies as well as by civic groups, as follows: 


Alley, street, and footway defects are corrected, 
Nuisances in the community are abated, 
Efficient city services are re-established where needed, 
Educational programs in sanitation are conducted in neighborhood schools, 
Assistance in the relocation of families (necessitated through enforcement 
of health and zoning !aws) is rendered by the Baltimore Housing Authority 
and related social agencies, 
Specific problems arising from any phase of the enforcement program are 
solved through discussion with related shige ore soap or agencies, 
Civic support and constructive program direction are stimulated by citizen 
groups, 
Neighborhood groups are encouraged to utilize vacant lots for recreational 
facilities, and munic ipal recreational facilities are provided. 

—Baltimore Health News, March-April-May, 

1951, pp. 99-101. 


The Mayor of Baltimore made the statement that it is not advis- 
able to accept the “Baltimore Plan” as an over-all panacea. To quote 
his words in this connection: 


The Baltimore Plan is designed to relieve somewhat the worst slum condi- 
tions until such time as the slums can be torn down and satisfactory housing 
built . . . the standards set up in the housing code are as high as are feasi ible, 
but even so, well one those of decent and adequate housing. For example, 
the code requires the installation of an inside toilet fixture but it does not re- 
quire the provision of a bath, because there is no space for a bath in most of 
our slum dwellings. Even the small amount of space needed for a toilet must 
come from some other room already too small and crowded. 

The Baltimore plan might be compared to first aid adminstered in the 
temporary absence of a doctor which would not be necessary if the doctor were 
present to — with and which in no way eliminates the eventual need for the 
doctor’s services 
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Our Law Enforcement Program does not add one dwelling to our supply 
of low-rent dwellings. In fact, a strict Law Enforcement program reduces the 
total supply of dwellings since some buildings must be completely demolished. 


The Mayor continued to point out that the risk of strict enforcement 
is piling up more and worse over-crowding in the slums that remain 
with us, and cautioned against any claim that the Baltimore program of 
Law Enforcement constituted a substitute for more adequate slum 
clearance, redevelopment or low-rent public housing programs. 


—Baltimore Health News, March- 
April-May, 1951, pp. 101-102. 


THE PROJECT PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


Tenantry 


Housing communities, however fine, are only buildings until they 
have people in them. Of lower income families who need housing 
samples of them all are in the dwelling projects: the big families, 
rich with children, and the childless couples; the young folks and the 
old folks; the happy families and the troubled ones; those who work 
regularly and those who must have financial aid; the solid ones who 
come and stay and a few flighty ones who sign a lease but vanish in 
a month or so; those who have spent all their lives in the city and those 
who are only a year or two off the farm—in fact, all the kinds of people 
who make up the stock and trade of the nation. 

Homes are offered to those families with the greatest housing need, 
who have low incomes, and who live in unfit or substandard houses 
or in such circumstances that they could be considered as “having no 
home.” 

Every application is reviewed by the Tenant Application Office. 
Degree of need, size of family income, special problems such as physi- 
cal handicaps or chronic illness are all considered in qualifying fami- 
lies and determining the order in which they are offered dwellings. 

Rents, which include utilities, are charged according to family 
income, based on approximately 20 per cent of annual income. If 
changes of income occur, rents are adjusted by the manager. Once a 
year all incomes of residents are reviewed by the Annual Review Of- 
fice of the Management Division; this Office also maintains current 
data on employment and wage trends. When incomes exceed the maxi- 
mum allowable for continued occupancy, families are asked to move. 

—A Report to the People, 1938-52. (The 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh). 

It is of interest here to insert the typical example of the “Home 
Service Advisor's Final Report’ which indicates in detail some tenantry 
matters with which a project management must concern itself. 
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HOME SERVICE ADVISOR’S FINAL REPORT 


Project: All Projects Visited Twice Date: Jan. 1, 1953—Dec. 30, 1953 
Each year 
Calls made 3390 Calls Completed 3390 
Excellent Housekeepers 1435 Good Housekeepers 1875 
Fair Housekeepers 35 Poor Housekeepers 45 
Children in School 4359 Pre-School Age Children 3268 
Children in College 57 Total No. of Children (56.5%) 7684 
Widows with No Children 212 Widows with 1 or 2 Children 737 


Widows with 3 or More Children 410 Total No. of Widows (40%) 1359 
Families with 1 or 2 Children 714 With 3 or More Children (259%) 843 


Families with No Children 474 Number of Adults (43.5%) 5829 

Total No. of People 13,413 
A D C Grants 418 O A. B Pensions 298 
Social Security 182 Blind Pensions 46 
Government Pensions 108 Company Pensions 33 


Total No. of Pensions (32%) 1085 


Telephones (61%) 2090 Extension Phones 269 
Automobiles (9%) 291 Service Requests 83i 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Televisions 1343 Record Players 523 
Vacuums 64 Heaters 17 
Radios 3294 Cigarette Lighters 0 
Three-way Lamps 726 Other Lamps 4532 
Irons 534 Troners 11 
Fans 2017 Window Fans 473 
Washing Machines 1017 Sewing Machines 200 
Clocks 671 Toasters 240 
Waffle Irons 121 Mixers 129 
Percolators 103 Refrigerators 155 
Iron Lung 1 Deep Freezers 2 
Average Monthly Rent in 1953 for White Families .......... 2 36:37 
Average Monthly Rent in 1953 for Negro Families............ 27.81 
Average Annual Family Income ..................... itawaces’ Meee 
Average Annual Family Income for White Families.............. 1,783.50 
Average Annual Family Income for Negro Families............ 1,506.85 


—Memphis Housing Authority. Memphis, Tennessee. 
Occupancy Policy 


The matter of restriction of tenantry because of race is treated 
specifically in a bulletin, Open Occupancy in Housing Programs of the 
Public Housing Administration, March 1953. It gives by states and 
and municipal localities the operating policy under three headings: 
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(1) open occupancy; (2) no policy; some projects integrated; (3) no 
policy; no projects integrated. This partial summary shows that eight 
states, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and Wisconsin operate under a 
full open occupancy policy. Fifteen states come under the second type 
of policy, and two under the third type of policy. Several considerations 
influence these conditions: (1) certain states (largely in the South) 
have laws that prohibit co-mingling of races; (2) certain states because 
of geographic location or economic aspects have no public housing 
programs. The localities within all of these given states announce 
their policy in forthright phases which is predominantly in support of 
the open occupancy policy. 

Catherine Bauer in The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment (Woodbury), makes the following significant statement in re- 
gard to racial integration in public housing programs: 


Race Relations: a chance to help save democracy 
; the most significant fact about housing and city planning policy in 


int seaidiinn or, pd phen. Peni: the pattern of discrimination and 
segregation. 


The pabinicel ‘tend in ‘the ‘North seems to point inevit tab ly — non- 
segregation as a firm public policy. . . . In the South there is increasingly 
conscious use of housing policy to improve race relations per se as well as 
physical living conditions. 

This nation-wide trend is by no means s« olely the result of the rising pone 
by minority racial groups for first-class citizenship. Nor will its effects be felt 
solely in our domestic race relations. It is the international situation that has 
sharpened our conscience and made us more willing to listen to the demands. 
And it is in our crucial relationship to the colored peoples of the world that 
the results of our domestic policies will ultimately be tested. 

Management and Maintenance 

The achievement of maximum usefulness of the buildings and a 
full measure of living in public housing is the job of management and 
maintenance. 

All operating functions are carried out under policies formulated 
by the Authority, in conformance with the objectives for which public 
housing is created. The nature of such objectives places public hous- 
ing operation in a professional category far different from that of 
ordinary property management. Tenancy is restricted to meet its 
public purpose, yet to sustain and to broaden this public purpose, 
tenancy is not designed to be static. It is the policy of the Authority 
to encourage families to move from public housing as their economic 
status improves, and as private housing accommodations come within 
their financial means. Management, therefore, annually re-examines 
tenant eligibility as to income and occupancy standards. 
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Along with tenant responsibility for the care of equipment and 
use of the property, goes the prompt and orderly payment of rent. 
No bills are issued, there are no door-to-door collections. Rent is 
payable monthly at the management office. 

The central maintenance staff, in addition to supervising the 
work of mechanics, tradesmen, and laborers, conducts tests to find 
materials best suited to our purposes; develops time-saving and money- 
saving methods for repair and maintenance operations. Maintenance 
staff and management are at all times cognizant of budgetary restric- 
tions and the need for meeting minimum standards of operations, 
within such restrictions. 

—10 Years of Progress, 1934-1944. (Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority). 


The Project Dollar 


It is the policy of housing authorities to keep all apartments 
and buildings in good state of repair in order that the public housing 
bonds will remain sound. Keeping properties in prime condition and 
meeting debt payments consume more than 50 per cent of the project 
dollar. New refrigerators, hot water heaters and cooking stoves are 
replaced as they outlive their usefulness. The central maintenance 
department answers thousands of calls a year keeping the properties 
in top condition. From the table below it will be noted that a major 
share of the project dollar went for repairs, maintenance and re- 
placement. 








eC eae eee ee eee ae ee eS Management 
DY cievkh nde banca cen snee Wee baie we whe Powe Janitorial 
 irn-a yk» ae abn ik pHa aa hc daeiantei tik ioe waeienenes Utilities 
PE 4 wae edhe ame ware ae Repairs, Maintenance and Replacement 
Py nach ae dhe Rice OAR Cate aes eae ee ols Insurance 
BEE. -rithawatrrncagnes Contributions to Employees Pensions 
DE tacxwwk seen aGaks danas bead emeee Miscellaneous Expense 
_ SOP TETOT CCT EEC TRC CTT ee Payment in Lieu of Taxes 
_ geeeeorrerrr rire, Rent to Public Housing Administration 
ee ee Interest on and Retirement of Bonds 
100% 


—Annual Report 1953. (Memphis Housing Authority). 
For the Community—a summary of social activities for the project: 
neighborhood. 


Public housing plays an important part in helping the city to 
meet its ever-increasing need for community facilities. All public 
housing projects are provided with specially designed and equipped 
facilities for community centers and children’s nursery centers, and 
many also include facilities for health stations, branch public libraries, 
and even for kindergarten and elementary school classes. All facilities 
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provided as part of, or in connection with projects are for the use of 
families in the surrounding neighborhood as well as project tenants. 
—19th Annual Report, 1952. (New York 
City Housing Authority). 


The programs of facilities and activities for community living 
in public housing projects are varied, providing opportunity for more 
abundant living than most of the residents have ever experienced be- 
fore. Practically all bulletins and reports from the housing authori- 
ties of the cities considered in this survey devote some space to such 
community activities. In order to give due recognition to this signifi- 
cant aspect of the public housing program a summary list is presented. 
Space limits the enumeration to those most generally included in the 
reports. 

As a valuable contribution to community of interest in the project 
neighborhoods, community buildings and co-recreation rooms have been 
featured in some areas. The social activities can easily be classified into 
general or special—those for the entire neighborhood and those for 
special groups within the neighborhood. Some of those making general 
appeal are: the weekly news sheet, community council, health pro- 
grams including nursing classes and well-baby clinics, credit unions, 
Bible classes, parent-teachers associations, libraries and bookmobiles, 
self-help activities, clean-up campaigns, neighborhood beautification, 
movies and lectures, Red Cross activities, civilian defense corps, auxi- 
liary fire corps, garden contests, community choruses and neighborhood 
carnivals. 

Some of those making appeal to special groups within the neigh- 
horhood 2re: homemaking classes, home counselor lectures, arts and 
crafts classes, mothers’ clubs, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, YMCA and 
YWCA, golden age clubs, boy and girl scouts, teen-age clubs, the 
story hour, art classes, dancing classes, players groups and orchestra 
groups. 

From this full and varied program of community activities it is 
realized that the public housing project can well become a school for 
better living. 


AWARDS TO HOUSING AUTHORITIES FOR 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


The National Association of Housing Officials makes annual 
awards to both individuals and agencies that have made outstanding 
contributions to the national drive to eradicate slum conditions and 
renew our cities. There are three types of awards: (1) local housing 
or redevelopment agency achievement; (2) individual contemporary 
achievement; (3) individual achievement in the pioneering past. 
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All local housing and redevelopment agencies in the country are 
eligible for nomination for an award. Nominations are judged in 
three groups, according to the population size of the community in 
which the agency operates, according to 1950 census figures: (1) 
communities with populations up to 99,999; (2) communities with 
population of from 100,000 to 499,999; (3) communities with pop- 
ulation of 500,000 or more. 

As an encouragement to continuous efforts to make housing and 
redevelopment agencies outstanding among municipal administrative 
bodies for the effectiveness and integrity of their performance, the 
Association awards annual certificates of outstanding achievement. 

In the day-to-day work that is continually going forward in an 
effort to solve the problems of our communities as they relate to 
slums and blight—and in an effort to take families out of old and 
deteriorated housing and bring them into healthful new surroundings— 
there are men and women who are “making history.” The Association 
would like to pay tribute to the individual who did most in this respect 
during recent months. 

During the years since the early 1900's when this country first 
began to become conscious of the need for a national housing policy, 
many ‘pioneering’ men and women have exerted a profound influence 
for the good on our housing and community redevelopment programs 
as we know them today. 

These awards are granted after certain designated criteria have 


been met. 


Program Concept: the extent to which an agency relates its program to 
the over-all plans for community development and seeks to organize 
its activities in coordination with such plans, working in concert with 
other official bodies in the fields of planning, education, parks, hous- 
ing code enforcement, health, and welfare. 


Program Size: the extent to which an agency is attempting to do a job 
commensurate with the community's need for a redevelopment or 
housing program. 


Program Realization: quality of development program—physical design 
innovations, livability advances, aesthetic appeal; all having a gen- 
eral national significance as well as local appropriateness. 


Program Administration: (a) character of agency’s personnel, purchas- 
ing, and contract policies: degree to which they assure integrity of 
operation; (b) character of agency's relocation and property manage- 
ment program; (c) character of its human relations program; (d) 
efficiency and economy of all operations. 


Program Acceptance: extent to which agency’s program is understood and 
accepted in the community—by elected officials, representative citizen 
groups, the general public. 


Program ‘Plus’: qualities other than the above that contribute to a record 
of outstanding performace. 
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If nominations do not reflect a quality of achievement that meets 
the standards implied in the above criteria, certificates, of course, will 
not be awarded in any one or all of the city size classifications noted. 


Since 1951 the following cities have been recipients of these awards. 


1951-Baltimore, Maryland 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
County of Yolo, California 


1952-Fresno County, California 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Nashville, Tennessee 

1953-Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Orlando, Florida 


—Descriptive booklet, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials. 


The Award reads: 


The National Association of 
Housing Officials 
presents the 
1952 Award 
For Outstanding Achievement 
to the 
Nashville Housing Authority 


This authority has been singled out from among housing and 
redevelopment agencies in cities of medium size as an agency that 


has demonstrated during the year an aggressive and effective ca- 
pacity to expand its program under the Housing Act of 1949, while 
simultaneously conducting its existing operations on a high level 


of administrative competence. The outstanding quality of this per- 
formance has acted as an incentive and encouragement to hundreds 
of other communities across the nation. 

(Presented at Buffalo, New York, October 16, 1952.) 
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PART THREE 
FACE LIFTING IN OUR CITIES 


Slowly but surely the problems incident to the renewal of our metropolitan 


areas and their central cities are being brought under scrutiny and plans mapped 
for their control. It bears repetition to say that the pictures, maps, diagrams 
and tables contained in the reports and promotional literature of the municipal 
housing authorities utilized in this survey tell most graphically the conditions in 
these blighted areas before and after slum clearance and the subsequent efforts 
at redevelopment. In lieu of these features vivid word pictures and trenchant 
quotations from these sources must give concreteness to this report of face 
lifting in our cities. To this end, therefore, the materials for each city have 
been carefully examined and graphic and illuminating features representative 
of each city’s renewal program in dealing with its decaying areas have been 
selected. This seems the best way in which to emphasize the civic pride and 
achievement of each city in this brief, over-all presentation of housing condi- 
tions within our nation. 


Certain practices in planning, clearance of site, relocation of tenants, and 
construction of projects are common to the work of housing authorities in 
all areas. Certain legal and financial matters also are basic and uniform in 
all localities. Such operations have been incorporated in the parts of this 
report that have to do with the over-all operations of public housing. Specific 
modifications of these matters for particular municipalities are not significant 
enough to warrant inclusion in a general survey such as this. The student 
interested in detailed investigation of any such matters will find no dearth of 
materials for his purpose. 


For such matters as the types of houses, residential features, community 
facilities, tenantry, management and occupancy policies a general treatment 
must suffice here. These also find place in the parts of this report that have 
to do with the over-all operations of public housing. Where especially note- 
worthy practices characterize the program of some particular housing authority, 
these are singled out for specific mention and detail. The social or com- 
munity values accruing to both the residents of the housing projects and the 
community itself are many and varied. These deserve and receive mention in 
summary form compiled from source materials. 

Examination of the many highly illuminating bulletins and reports of the 
housing authorities represented in this survey has been rewarding both in 
knowledge and outlook. Awareness of the existent housing conditions in 
our cities and of the many problems entailed in any of the aspects of the 
renewal of our cities brings appreciation of federal, state and local consecration 
to the eradication of slum conditions which, through long-continued neglect, 
have been allowed to assume such proportions that they seem almost out of 
hand. Realization of how these conditions have been and are being systemati- 
cally and progressively attacked, and of the achievements to date and in 
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progress, results in an optimism for the future of our cities. For social vision 
coupled with true community spirit can and will bring the apparently miracu- 
lous to pass. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA—Population 327,090 (1950) 


The Atlanta Housing Authority represents a purely local effort to pro- 
vide decent, safe and sanitary housing at rentals low-income families can 
afford. Established in 1938, the Authority has operated as a nonprofit, non- 
political agency. It is not directly controlled by either the city, state, or United 
States government. Atlanta takes pride in the fact that the human element, not 
the legal forms or administrative structure, has been most important from the 
beginning. In 1937 and 1938 in a practically continuous sweep of federal, 
state and local legislation, the way was provided for cutting away the malig- 
nant growth of slum areas in Atlanta. Hope for a more meaningful future 
was kindled in the minds of thousands of low-income families. 

Atlanta was the site of the first two public housing projects to be built 
in America. One 604-unit project for white residents and one 675-unit project 
for Negro residents were built by the federal government in 1935. Both of these 
projects are now operated by the Atlanta Housing Authority. In 1940 and 
1941 the Authority itself constructed six additional projects totaling 3,715 
units. To make way for the improved housing more than 2,800 dilapidated 
buildings were demolished, and 183 acres of slums cleared. 

To many of the residents of the Atlanta projects, the doorway to their 
new dwelling was the doorway into a new world. These underprivileged 
people had never before experienced and enjoyed comfortable quarters, with 
sanitary equipment, in attractive surroundings furnished with homemaking 
facilities and community features such as libraries, credit unions, playgrounds, 
health centers and children’s clinics. This new world offered opportunities 
to build a stronger character for the individual and better citizens for the 
community. 

There are two basic requirements for admission to an Atlanta Housing 
Authority project: (1) family income must be within the Authority's limi- 
tations; (2) applicants must presently be living in substandard conditions. 

The Authority has tentative plans to build 3500 new units over a three- 
year period. Even though these additional projects will permit more families 
to face the prospect of a richer, more enjoyable life, more than 5,000 families 
are on the Authority's waiting list—families that cannot even begin to pay the 
prohibitive rents of satisfactory private-owned housing. 

Low-rent housing projects, when properly planned and efhciently operated, 
make dollars—and they make sense. For the past four fiscal years the Atlanta 
projects have operated on a break-even basis without federal assistance. Yet 
the books show only part of the assets. For it is the sense-making intangible 
benefits of public housing which produce the tremendous savings in human 
values. 
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Here as elsewhere the pictures in the bulletins and reports portray tar 
more than words can reveal. 


—Steps Toward a Brighter Tomorrow. 
(10th Report. A.H.A. 1950-1951.) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND—Population 940,205 (1950) 


The ‘Baltimore Plan” of renewing blighted areas within the city of 
Baltimore has won national recognition. Its effectuality seems to inhere in the 
significant fact that there is a dynamic relationship existing among the several 
municipal agencies charged with the vital aspects of the city’s well-being. For 
example there is close correlation not oniy between the purposes of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the city, the Health Department, the Bureau of Building 
Inspection, the Fire Prevention Bureau, the Sanitary Squad of the Police 
Department (to name some) but between their programs of implementation 
as well. This integration extended by auxiliary activity on the part of various 
community agencies has proven effectual. In 1951 the city established a Hous- 
ing Bureau under whose authority a more effective campaign against slum and 
blighted areas of the city can be waged. This effort is further strengthened 
by the co-operation of an Advisory Council, the City Education and Recrea- 
tion Authorities. Team work brings results! “Baltimore's battle against the 
slums is on! Three housing programs, each supplementing the other, are 
combatting the forces of slum and blight. The tempo of these programs is 
determined by educational, civic and recreational participation.” 


Public Housing Program 


The oldest of these three programs is the public housing program. It 
had its beginning in 1937 when the City Council created the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City to clear slums and build and operate low-rent public housing 
for people who cannot obtain decent housing in the private market. 

Public housing rents are determined by a family’s income and the number 
of children who are dependent on that income. These two factors, in com- 
bination, are the gauge of the amount which the family is able to pay. The 
Authority is able to adjust its rents to family circumstances because of the 
help which it receives from the federal and city governments. 

The federal government helps by means of an annual contribution which 
makes up the difference between the low rents paid by the tenants and the 
full cost of operating the projects. The city helps by exempting the projects 
from taxation, although it does receive from the Authority each year pay- 
ments-in-lieu-of-taxes for such services as police and fire protection, health 
services and garbage and trash collection. The Authority operates under the 
laws of the State of Maryland through powers granted to it by ordinance of 
the City Council. 

Public housing is not an end in itself. For many it is the beginning— 
of the peace, the security, the sense of status and well-being which enable a 
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man to make positive, vigorous plans for his own future and that of his chil- 
dren. Public housing is therefore for many families the gateway to private 
housing. 

The Authority owns and operates 5,000 units of low-rent housing and 
‘ans to construct 10,000 additional units. The low-rent housing projects 
are not to be confused with the war housing projects, which are operated by 
the Authority but owned by the federal government. This war housing was 
constructed during the war to take care of war workers, and much of it would 
have been demolished by this time had not the housing shortage persisted. 


Redevelopment Program 


It is obvious that slum clearance is a job which cannot be done by public 
funds alone. The Baltimore Redevelopment Commission was therefore es- 
tablished in 1945 for the purpose of enlisting the aid of private enterprise 

: clearing the slums and rebuilding such areas for appropriate new uses. The 
Redevelopment Commission does not do any actual building itself. 

In 1947, eight slum areas, averaging about 50 gross acres each, were 
officially designated by the City Council as redevelopment areas. In November, 
1948, a $5,000,000 bond issue was authorized by the voters to provide funds 
for absorbing part of the acquisition costs involved in clearing the slum areas 

) that the land can be made available to private builders at a price they can 
afford to pay. 

The Housing Act of 1949, passed by the United States Congress, greatly 
expands the potential scope of the program. It is anticipated that over a six- 
year period about $10,000,000 of federal funds will be available to Baltimore 
on a matching basis to augment the $5,000,000 local bond issue. Additional 
funds will be available as low-interest loans to facilitate the redevelopment 
process. 

The first two projects under the redevelopment program are now under 
way. One project will clear an 11-block area, crisscrossed with streets and 
alleys and tightly packed with substandard row houses. This development 
will provide residential facilities for the Johns Hopkins medical institutions 
as well as moderate-rent garden apartments for Negroes, commercial facilities, 
and additional playground space for the schools in the area. The other provides 
for clearing a site of about 21 blighted areas and rebuilding the area with 
moderate-rent garden apartments and a small shopping center with generous 
off-street parking. 


Housing Law Enforcement Program 


Even private and public funds together cannot possibly clear all the 
extensive slums in the city of Baltimore any time within the foreseeable future. 
In the meantime there is no letup in the suffering of the people who will 
continue to live in the slums. The ‘Baltimore Plan’’ for housing law enforce- 
ment operates in those vast slum areas which cannot be cleared at this time 
by either public or private funds and applies preventive measures to other 
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areas of the city. Jt is a program of neighborhood rehabilitation designed tw 
improve living conditions in substandard housing areas and to prevent the 
growth and formation of slums. Through the enforcement of health, housing, 
sanitation, building, fire, and zoning ordinances on a block-by-block basis, the 
forces of municipal housekeeping are set in motion as a co-ordinated operation. 

The ‘Baltimore Plan” has the machinery to require improvement of 
buildings and property by owners; to enlist better ordered and more hygenic 
living habits of tenants; to secure the co-operation of municipal government 
in reviewing the adequacy of all municipal services. The program further re- 
habilitates blighted neighborhoods by encouraging higher standards of living 
through educational, civic, and recreational agency participation. 

Housing law enforcement originated in the Baltimore City Health De- 
partment late in 1939 with the demolition of St. John’s Court. In Novem- 
ber, 1940, houses on Winter Street were torn down and a legal battle over 
certain Moore Street houses led to the passage of the Ordinance of the Hygiene 
of Housing, Ordinance No. 384, approved on March 6, 1941. Joint imspec- 
tions and enforcement of the Fire Code, the Building Code and the City 
Housing Code began in 1945 in a structure-to-structure campaign in a single 
block. 

Additional impetus was given to this enforcement program in 1947 when 
20 police sanitarians, under the supervision of a police inspector, were as- 
signed to carry on sanitary investigations on a city-wide basis. The greatest 
single contribution to these concerted efforts also occurred in 1947 when the 
Housing Court was established to hear all cases involving housing violations. 


The “Baltimore Pian,” although still in a developmental stage, has dem- 
onstrated that vigorous enforcement of minimum housing standards for safety, 
sanitation, population density and public health can relieve and prevent resi- 
dential blight. Ordinance No. 1543, passed by the City Council and signed 
by Mayor Thomas D'Alessandro, Jr., on February 17, 1951, centralized re- 
sponsibility in the Housing Bureau of the Baltimore City Health Department 
for: 


standards. 


Stimulating co-operation and educating the community to improve living 

Establishing policies, procedures and techniques to assure uniform and 
consistent housing law enforcement. 

Assisting various departments engaged in the program to eliminate 
duplications, overlaps and conflicts. 

Integrating the housing law enforcement effort with the program of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City and the Baltimore Redevelop- 
ment Commission into an effective campaign against slum and blighted 
areas. 

—Signs of a Better Baltimore (1951). 

In a reprint from Look dated February 10, 1953, Baltimore is included 

in a salute to eleven “All-America Cities’’ whose achievements in the matter of 


better housing have been recognized by citations and awards by the National 
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Municipal League. The story of how Baltimore was startled out of its lethargy 
on substandard housing is interesting. 

Back in the 1930's, a pretty young Smith College graduate spent a year 
prowling Wards 5 and 10 in Baltimore’s worst slums. The city’s politicians 
paid litle attention at the time. But Frances Morton took notes on the number 
of outdoor privies, the children bitten by rats, the high disease rate. One day, 
the body of a man was found in a narrow, garbage-strewn ally; it had been 
there a week before anyone noticed it. Miss Morton, who comes from a well- 
to-do Baltimore family, went back to the New York School of Social Work and 
took honors with her graduate thesis entitled “Across the Falls-Way, or a Study 
of Wards 5 and 10.” Her cause was taken up by Clark Hobbs, then associate 
editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun. His humorous and sarcastic articles, 
framing shocking photographs of blighted areas, stung his readers. “They got 
to calling me the ‘privy editor,’ but it worked,”’ Hobbs said. 


The cornerstone of the public housing program was laid in 1937. In that 
year, the federal government put into the hands of the states and localities the 
means with which to fight the slum menace. Baltimore was one of the many 
which took advantage of this opportunity. The Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City was created by an ordinance of the City Council on December 13, 1937, 
to build and operate public housing in this city. Its job was two-fold: to build 
comfortable homes where people of low income could live in dignity and pride; 
to clear out as many slum areas as possible. Only those families whose incomes 
were too low to enable them to buy or rent decent housing through the normal 
means of the private market would be eligible to live in them. Through a 
partnership of the federal and city governments, rents would be based not 
on the size or type of accommodations—but solely on the ability of a family to 
pay. The federal government agreed to contribute annually to each local authori- 
ty the difference between the full cost of operating the project and the amount 
in rents collected from the tenants. This contribution could not exceed a cer- 
tain fixed amount. The city agreed to exempt the projects from full taxes, because 
they were nonprofit property serving a public purpose. The Housing Authority 
agreed to make a yearly payment to the city in return for ordinary municipal 
services. 

The cornerstone on which any program rests is the need for its existence. 
The need for the public housing program was re-emphasized by the final 
figures on the local housing situation released by the United States Census 
Bureau on the basis of the 1950 Census. Here are some of the highlights: 

Approximatly one fifth (20 percent) of the city’s 277,880 dwellings were 
substandard. That is, 55,045 were dilapidated, or lacked private toilet, or bath, 
or hot running water. This gives Baltimore the third highest proportion of 
substandard dwellings among the ten largest cities in the United States. Most of 
these substandard houses are located in the blighted area in the center of the 
city. Forty-four percent of all the houses in this area are substandard. It 
houses 36 percent of the population and contains one third of the city’s total 
housing. 

The Census also revealed striking differences between the housing condi- 
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tions of whites and nonwhites in those tracts where 250 or more nonwhite per- 
sons resided. Whereas nonwhite dwellings comprised only 19 percent of the 
total housing supply, they constituted 47 percent of all units either dilapidated 
or without bath or toilet; 63 percent of all units dilapidated or without running 
water; and 40 percent of all units overcrov-ded. 

Applicant facts and figures give another indication of the need for public 
housing. A study of the characteristics of Negro applicants, made during 
1952, shows that the average Negro family waiting for accommodations in 
public housing had its application pending more than two and a half years. 
Over 10 percent of the applicants had been waiting for more than five years. 
Over half of the families were on the waiting list between two and five years. 
Because of the smaller supply of larger apartments and the greater demand 
for them, the more bedrooms a family needs, the longer it must wait for a 
unit. 

Almost two thirds of the applicants were paying a higher gross rent than 
they would have been paying if they had been living in public housing. This 
is a highly interesting comparison, inasmuch as the great majority had inade- 
quate accommodations in their present homes and would have standard facili- 
ties in public housing. 

The Authority's Housing Application Office handled 11,364 requests 
for units during 1952. Of these, 6,301 families were applying for the first 
time. The remaining 5,063 families renewed their applications. 

—Progress: Fifteen Years of Public Housing, 
Annual Report 1952 (HABC). 


Baltimore's Housing Bureau's ‘Pilot Program’ is a case study in the 
rehabilitation of an entire neighborhood. Community services were mobilized 
and transportation began. 

Twenty-seven census tract blocks in East Baltimore containing approxi- 
mately 800 buildings, 3000 inhabitants, and 700 family units have been desig- 
nated as the Baltimore Housing Bureau's “Pilot Program.’ Before work 
started in this area, three blocks were recognized as rock-bottom slums, eight 
blocks were very bad, and the remaining sixteen blocks suffered varying de- 
grees of blight. For the first time, the Housing Bureau was confronted with 
an area in which more than half of the homes were owner occupied. Because 
these people are usually in the lower income groups, they are frequently unable 
to undertake major programs for home improvements. 

To assist the residents of the Pilot Program area, the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education has set up special curricula in the schools. Baltimore's 
social agencies have designated key people to work with residents and help 
work out problems; the Department of Recreation has taken special steps to 
provide playgrounds and recreational activities; and the Legal Aid Bureau 
is counselling residents on legal problems. 

Pilot House, a small dwelling centrally located in the Pilot area, was 
purchased and rehabilitated early in the program by Brotherhood Service, 
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an organization composed chiefly of members of the Church of the Brethren. 
Five young members of the Brethren Volunteer Service—three boys and two 
gitls—have staffed Pilot House since the rehabilitation program got under 
way. The staff has made itself part of the community, but they have also 
acquainted themselves with all the educational, recreational and social services 
available to the neighborhood. They assist residents with specific problems, 
put them in touch with proper departments for guidance and specialized 
aid, and assist in integrating the interests of the community. 

Residents of the Pilot Program area, who used to live isolated from their 
neighbors behind high wooden fences, have set up their own community 
organization through which they act as a unit in securing health, police, fire 
and other protective services. A local newsletter keeps residents of the area 
informed about all new developments. The City of Baltimore is repaving 
alleys and footpaths, and the total physical appearance of the Pilot Program 
area is taking on a new look. In the blocks that have been rehabilitated, 
and in the Pilot Program area, residents have assumed a new interest in their 
community, their city, and their responsibility to others. 

Each of the blighted areas that have been rehabilitated under the Baltimore 
Plan has brought forth a new spirit of citizen responsibility. 


Costs of rehabilitating individual dwellings range from $400 to $700 
per home on the average in the Pilot Program area, more than 400 of these 
dwellings are owner occupied. A number of these owner-occupants are unable 
to raise the money required to make minimum improvements on their homes. 
These owners are now confronted with the imminent possibility of being forced 
to abandon their homes. 


Headed by a group of civic leaders and Baltimore business executives, 
The Fight Blight Fund, Incorporated, has been chartered to advise and assist 
owner-occupants of homes in blighted areas of Baltimore for the purpose of 
making improvements to meet minimum health and safety standards. Funds 
are to be granted to carefully screened applicants on a long-term loan. Funds 
will only be advanced from the Fight Blight Fund, Incorporated, when it 
is determined that the property owners are unable to secure legitimate loans 
from established financial institutions at reasonable rates. Controls will be 
maintained to make sure that all funds advanced by The Fight Blight Fund, 
Incorporated, will be used exclusively for making improvements in accordance 
with legal requirements. Individual loans will be secured by second mortgages. 
In addition, The Fight Blight Fund, Incorporated, will give advice to owner- 
occupants of homes regarding legal, financial and social problems pertaining 
to required home improvements. 

—"The Fight Blight Fund, Incorporated.” 


THE City OF THE FUTURE Is PLANNED 


The city of the future has passed the visionary stage and entered the stage 
of discussion and action. The Authority is one of the agencies which was 
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called into frequent session by the Planning Commission during 1952 to dis- 
cuss the city’s future neighborhood patterns. 


The Planning Commission has developed plans for the seven neighbor- 
hoods constituting the central area of the city. Filling out these plans requires 
the co-operation of a number of agencies—the oe mage of Education, 
Health, Public Works, Highways, Recreation and Parks, as well as the Traffic 
Commission and the three housing agencies—the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, the Baltimore Redevelopment Commission, and the Housing Bureau 
of the Health Department. 


One of the many decisions which must be made concerns traffic flow. 
Which streets should be closed and which can logically and safely be desig- 
nated traffic arteries? Another important consideration is the location of 
schools and recreation areas. Not only must they be situated in the areas 
where they are most needed, but their location should also make it possible 
for their facilities to merge and complement each other. 


To give business and professional people some security about the opening 
of stores, shops, restaurants and offices, decisions must be made concerning 
land use. Which areas will be designated commercial or industrial, and 
which strictly residential? Within the residential area, decisions have already 
been reached about which ones can best use the rehabilitation service of the 
Housing Bureau and which should be rebuilt by the Authority, the Redevelop- 
ment Commission or razed to make way for other public improvements. 

—Progress: 15 Years of Public Housing, 
Annual Report 1952 (HABC). 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA—Population 298,720 (1950) 


“In 1933 in 817 of Birmingham's 3,864 blocks, the pursuit of happiness 
was a physical impossibility. Covering less than a tenth of the city’s land, the 
22 blighted areas comprising these blocks held in crowded, filthy, misery 
more than one fourth of the city’s people. Birmingham citizens housed 
in these blighted areas produced a third of the delinquency cases, one half of the 
petty crimes, almost one half of the major crimes, one fifth of the fire calls. 
In these areas both infant and general mortality was 40 per cent greater 
than in the rest of the city. These blighted areas were sections of death 
and despair. These blighted areas gave nothing to Birmingham in human 
talents and little in tax revenue, yet pulled in heavy drain on Birmingham's 
resources for law enforcement, fire prevention, relief, charity and public 
health nursing service. For every dollar received from the 22 blighted 
areas, some one had to spend $3.48.” 

In 1944 four permanent housing projects had cut into this city’s area 
of desolation. The 1944 Annual Report of the Birmingham Housing 
Authority gives these depressive statistics: (1) “There are still 13,283 
unfit dwellings and 26.3 per cent of Birmingham’s white families are 
still living in substandard housing. (2) There are still 24,136 Negro fami- 
lies in substandard houses.’" The 1953 Annual Report of the Birmingham 
Housing Authority reports the extension of the housing program by two 
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new projects, reducing the families in substandard living quarters by 2,099. 
This Report emphasizes “the-drop-in-the-bucket’” rate by which the prob- 
lem is being reduced, but asserts courage and determination to build a 
better Birmingham. 

“A Citizens’ Advisory Committee composed of outstanding citizens of 
Birmingham and Alabama has given untold hours of time and talent to 
the Redevelopment of Site “A,” the much needed expansion of our Medi- 
cal Center area as well as to other proposed Title I Redevelopment Areas 
within our city. An application for Temporary Loan and Federal Capital 
Grant for Redevelopment of the Medical Center, Site “A,” has already 
been filed with the Housing and Home Finance Agency of the Federal 
Government in Washington and is expected to be approved at an early 
date. We anticipate that within the next six months the actual acquisition 
of the real estate involved will have begun. This project will clean out one 
of the worst slum areas within our city and in its stead present one of the finest 
Medical Centers in the entire United States, and by which all Alabamians 
will be greatly benefited.” 

The City Commission, the Health Department, the Zoning Board, the 
Planning Board, the Building Department, the University of Alabama, the 
‘wo major Birmingham colleges, as well as the aforesaid Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, all have been helpful in aiding to bring about this greatly needed 
improvement. 

Redevelopment of the Medical Center area, Site “A,” provides for the 
acquisition of real estate, relocation of the present occupants thereof, demo- 
lition and site clearance, site improvement and preparation, and the sale of 
the thus improved land at its reuse value to private and public enterprise. 
Nationally known experts and city planners have been consulted in the planning 
and the land uses and building requirements bear their stamp of approval. 

The 1953 Annual Report of the Birmingham Housing Authority gives 
a significant program of “Community Activities,’ detailed for each of its 
projects. These activities are concrete evidence that the Housing Authority 
is deeply aware of its responsibility to do more than collect rents and main- 
tain properties. By co-ordinating the housing program with the programs of 
public and private community service agencies definite progress has been 
made in reaching the primary objectives of both the Housing Authority and 
the co-operating agencies—(1) helping people to become better citizens and 
(2) building a better community. 

—Building a Better Birmingham (Annual Re- 
ports 1944 and 1945, HABD). 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS—Population 790,863 (1950) 


The Boston Housing Authority in its 1945 Annual Report—In Which We 
Live—tells its story in a series of contrast-pictures. Among others are: 


1. ‘Where One Third of a Nation Spends One Third of Its Life.” 
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2. “The Heart of a Home Where Women Reign.” 
3. “Decent, Safe and Sanitary Housing.” 
4. “The Scenes of Our Childhood So Dear to Our Hearts.” 


The slum bedroom shown in the first picture cannot mean home to even 
the unfortunate victim of untoward circumstances—the slum dweller. Sordid, 
bare of comfort, convenience and without any semblance of beauty it does not 
compare with the well-kept quarters for domestic animals, nor yet with most 
habitats of animals in the wild. In the second picture of the slum kitchen 
pitiable poverty strikes the eye but a deeper significance of the violation of all 
principles of sanitation, health, and nutrition impresses the mind. It is hard 
to believe that human beings call “home’’ any hovel that contains the bathroom 
shown in the third picture. But saddest of all, perhaps, is the implication of 
the last picture listed here—''The Scenes of Our Childhood.” For children, 
as the hope of the future, cannot grow and develop in desert environments. 


The Report adds no commentary to these pictures; none is needed. For 
they are mute testimony to the need for municipal and federal dedication to the 
ideal: a decent home for every citizen of our country. Drives and programs 
against social cancerous conditions that defeat decent living and consequent 
decent citizenship at their very source are as essential as research and action 
programs for combating man’s deadly physical diseases. 


The 1949 Annual Report of the Boston Housing Authority opens with 
the caption, Te Word—" Boston Looks Ahead.” 


Again the Boston Story is told largely through graphic representation (pic- 
tures and statistical tables). But excerpts from a radio talk by Mayor James M. 
Curley, May 16, 1949, give something of the philosophy of the Authority. 
“. . . Any city as old as Boston mut look ahead and plan. . . . As surely as a 
wheel cannot function if its hub is not in good condition it is only too true 
that the welfare of this great metropolitan area is tied indissolubly with the 
welfare of the City of Boston. Cities are not points on a map. .. . They are 
the home places of individuals. 

Without the Christian concept of family life as we know it and practice 
it in this God given country of ours there could be no Nation. . . . But how 
can so many of the inhabitants of this great City be reasonably happy when 
the home conditions under which they live are so intolerably bad. 

The 1940 decennial census shows almost 43,000 families were living under 
a lenient definition of substandard conditions. Such conditions have grown 
steadily worse in the past decade and new building has not kept pace with 
deterioration and obsolescence. . . . I say to you, public housing in its proper 
proportion is not a burden to the City but rather an asset. What does cost you 
money is the slums, directly in the excessive costs of maintaining them, and 
indirectly in the lives of its citizens. Slums we cannot afford.” 

Since V-J day 25,000 applications for tenancy in the developments of the 
Authority have been received, the great majority from veterans. In October of 
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1948 the Authority was forced to suspend taking applications until more new 
housing was built and available. 

Public Housing in Boston, as reported in 1949 was planned, constructed 
and operated under several governing laws: (1) federal aided, (2) federal- 
state, (3) state-aided, (4) city-state. The totals below show the progress of 
public housing to the date of the Report: 





IN 6 ci svceaata ewes cnasnd canes adn deen enen ewan 8,601 
i alta le Bl as a 1,261 
PN io shades kdkn vista nda mieianslesneauercenaes 1,705 
Housing Funds Available for Building ................ 5,195 

Total dwelling units .............. 16,762 


—Rehousing the Low-Income Families 
of Boston. (BHA), 1949. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK—Population 577,393 (1950) 


The Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority was created in 1934. One of 
its first significant actions was to determine the need for housing improve- 
ment. This it did through a “Slum Determination Survey,” containing facts 
and figures concerning the social, physical and economic structure of the city 
compiled on the basis of the city’s seventy-two census tracts. Elements of con- 
sideration and study were: (1) the need for repair; (2) lack of plumbing, 
heating and sanitary facilities; (3) incidence of social disease, juvenile de- 
linquency, major crimes, infant mortality; (4) fire calls; (5) family incomes 
and rent levels. From this survey seven census tracts were shown to be pre- 
dominantly substandard, five of which are immediately adjacent to the central 
business district. These seven tracts rnade up, at that time, 17.5 per cent of 
the city’s population, but covered only 8.7 per cent of the city’s 42 square 
miles of ground area. These initial activities were financed through the assist- 
ance of the Public Works Administration. 

The Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority operated on sanction of the 
New York State Housing Law enacted in 1926. The legislation of the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration permitted important 
pioneer work in mass planning and unit design for low-rent housing. Out 
of the experiences of this experimental era came the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1937, creating the United States Housing Authority to finance and 
subsidize houses for low-rent families and to facilitate the elimination of 
slum dwellings. In 1939 the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority entered 
into an agreement with the City of Buffalo for municipal co-operation in the 
elimination of 1612 substandard dwelling units. As a guide to the Authority's 
staff and in support of the reports submitted to the United States Housing 
Authority, the following code for substandard determination was drawn up: 


1. Dwelling structure in need of major repairs or extensive minor repairs 
to overcome hazards to the safety, health or well-being of the occu- 
pants thereof. 
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2. Dwelling unit without hot running water, cold running water or both. 
3. Dwelling unit without inside toilet for private use of a single family 


group. 
4. Dwelling unit without the use of private bath or shower. 


5. No installed heating; unit heated either by coal, wood, or oil stoves. 


6. Unit lacking proper air and ventilation; at least one room without 
a window opening for direct outside light and air. 


7. Building and grounds dirty and insanitary to a degree of being re- 
ported by the City Health Department. 


8. Property determined as dangerous to public safety as reported by City 
Fire Department. 


9. Overcrowding of structure; density of buildings, and per cent of 
ground coverage sufficient to endanger the lives, health, and morals 
of citizens therein. 


10. Dwelling unit or structure in violation of health or sanitary regula- 
tions or building code of the laws of the State of New York. 


11. Structure without basement or satisfactory foundation construction. 


Within these ten years of progress family dwelling units under manage- 
ment and operation of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority have in- 
creased from 638 in 1938 to 3485 in 1944. These include low-rent, war 
housing and rehabilitation projects. This report, 10 Years of Progress, is 
profusely illustrated with pictures, maps, graphs, diagrams and_ statistical 
materials all presenting facts of significance for those interested in the specific 
aspects of public housing. 

——10 Years of Progress (BMHA, 1934-1944). 


The 1951-52 Annual Report of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 
opens with a Foreword presenting this quotation: “. . . the general welfare 
and security of the nation and the health and living standards of its people 
require . . . the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable environment for every American family . . .” (United States 
Housing Act of 1949.) As token of its awareness of its responsibility, the 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority reports the continued efficient operation 
of the already-started low-rent housing program and a construction and plan- 
ning program of 3,433 of additional needed public housing units during the 
year of 1951-52. 

Two topics treated in the general section of this survey, “Central City 
Blight’’ and the “Neighborhood Plan” are under study by the Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority. The deteriorating hearts of the American metro- 
politan areas must be renewed by conservation, rehabilitation or redevelop- 
ment. Many possess promising potentialities to this end. The “Neighborhood 
Plan,” despite certain unfavorable social and psychological aspects, seems 
destined to be influential in present-day renewal plans. 

The Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority (Annual Report 1951-52) 
describes one feature of its organization that, while perhaps not unique to 
Buffalo alone, is not met with directly in the bulletins and reports of the other 
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selected cities of this survey. This feature is its Research Division, charged 
with the important work of conducting basic research studies, preparing new 
project applications and writing informational reports for publication. One 
other feature of interesting significance is the Housing Authority Library 
which is responsible for the important task of cataloguing and arranging all 
accumulated published material and unclassified data into an orderly library 
system. The Housing Authority Library thus catalogued and placed on open 
shelves and in vertical files includes more than 1000 listings. 


—Annual Report 1951-52 (BMHA). 


In 1953 there were about 170,000 families living in the City of Buffalo 
and 336,000 families in Erie and Niagara Counties. Of these, 20,336 fami- 
lies in the City of Buffalo and 40,774 in the Metropolitan Area, live in homes 
which are dilapidated and unfit for use, or lack private bath and running 
water. If a family wants to move from its present home it has difficulty 
locating other living quarters because there are very few vacant dwelling units 
(less than one per cent of the total supply) which are available for rent or 
sale. Adequacy of housing is dependent on a number of factors: total popu- 
lation and households, available vacancies, quality of existing structures, 
trends in population growth, expansion of industry and increases in new hous- 
ing construction. The following Table sets out the situation in Buffalo at the 
time of the 1952-53 Report: 


EsTIMATE OF TOTAL HousING NEED 
(Based on 1950 census figures) 





Total Housing Need City of Buffalo Erie and Niagara Counties 
Number of Households 164,640 306,236 
Vacancy Reserve (4%) 6,586 12,249 
Total Dwelling Units 171,226 318,485 

Available Housing Supply 
Standard Dwelling Units 146,407 276,649 

(including Dwelling Units not reporting 
condition) 
Additional Units Needed 24,819 41,836 


The, above estimate is based on maintaining the present pace of housing 
construction to accommodate growth in population and indicates the additional 
units necessary to provide a standard dwelling unit for each household, plus 
a 4 per cent vacancy reserve for reasonable mobility. 

When completed the present program of the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority will have cleared about 3,500 substandard dwelling units and pro- 
vided about 6800 new permanent low-rent housing units. Public housing will 
represent about 4 per cent of the total housing units in the city. 


—A Story of Buffalo’s Housing (BMHA, 
July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953). 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—Population 3,606,436 (1950) 


Interest of the writer which became the impetus for this survey on public 
housing in selected cities in the United States really rooted in Chicago’s Lake 
Meadows, a 101-acre redevelopment project of the New York Life Insurance 
Company; but this interest soon spread to the former inhabitants of the section 
and their fate in relocation. For enough of the fringe of the slum area that had 
been cleared for Lake Meadows was left to portray its nature in all of its sordid- 
ness, its potentiality for crime and vice. From this experience stemmed the 
writer's decision to emphasize slum clearance and renewal of blighted areas in 
the cities of our country. 

The original area of the Lake Meadows project consisted of 741 buildings, 
56 per cent of which needed major repairs. There were 1,127 dwelling units 
in these buildings, 20.5 per cent of which had no bath or toilet. Between 1934- 
40 out of 1,000 live births there was a mortality of 91.3 per cent for the slum 
area as against 55.3 per cent for the city as a whole. Of every 100 male juve- 
niles 22.4 per cent were delinquent for the slum area as against 5.6 per cent as 
the city average. (Chicago Sun-Times September 28, 1952.) 

It was an inspiring sight to see in process of realization published plans of 
the area in the demolition of the weather beaten, god-forsaken buildings that 
many had called “home;’’ to note, on the constructive side, the uprearing of 
modern apartment buildings, the landscaping activities, and the construction of 
arterial highways; to learn through pertinent literature of the community facili- 
ties planned for the neighborhood. It was more heartening yet to enter one of 
the already erected apartment buildings, convenient in design, modern in equip- 
ment and beautiful in decoration. It was indeed an experience in the “before 
and after’’ appearances and conditions of clearance of slums and blighted areas. 

Lake meadows is not low-rent housing. The dislocated previous inhabi- 
tants of the area have been relocated in low-rent housing provided for them. 
Lake Meadows rentals are in the middle-class brackets. It is entirely proper, 
however, to include the Lake Meadows achievement, for while it is not low- 
rent housing, it is public housing of a sort because of its subsidy by the govern- 
ment. 

Lake Meadows is Chicago's first attempt to join public and private capital 
in clearing a slum area. It is the first time that a worn-out residential section of 
the city has been demolished and sold by the city to private capital for residential 
reuse. The redevelopment plan provides for the construction of 18 buildings 
that will house 7,000 people. Five of these buildings will be 12 story residential 
buildings. Each building will contain 119 apartments in size from two to four 
and one-half rooms. Two of the buildings will be 23 stories high containing 
about 1,300 apartments. There will be also 11 two-story garden apartment build- 
ings with 100 dwelling units. 


Community facilities for Lake Meadows will include a “drive-in” shopping 
center with continuous covered walkway to protect shoppers from sun and bad 
weather and parking areas. It will be floodlighted for night shopping. Four 
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nationally known chain stores have.already secured space within the center The 
Board of Education and the Park District are joining in plans for Lake Meadows: 
the first for the construction of the new Dunbar Trade School; the second for 
recreational facilities to be available to the school and the community as well. 
Further community facilities consist of a central heating plant, underground 
garage, parkways and arterial highways. Adjacent to the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, with a station available to the use of the community, and the Michael Reese 
Hospital, which is undertaking a redevelopment project on its own, Lake 
Meadows will constitute a “suburbs within the city’ that will strikingly illus- 
trate how a once blighted area with the aid of private capital, can be replaced 
with a modern housing development. This, however, could not and did not hap- 
pen overnight. It took five years or more of research, securing land sites, plan- 
ning and action at a cost of time and energy on the part of the public-spirited 
members of the Chicago Land Clearance Commission. The clearance of the land 
alone cost $15,000,000. The City sold the land to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for $2,000,000. The State of Illinois granted an initial capital of 
$10,000,000 under the Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act of 1937. Most of this 
(about $9,000,000) the Land Clearance Commission expects to recover from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, authorized under the 1947 Federal Hous- 
ing Act to subsidize redevelopment agencies to two thirds of the difference 
between the cost of acquisition and the sale price. 

The Chicago Land Clearance Commission has a broad program, including 
many and varied face-lifting activities for the city. As of 1952 three other areas 
were in the preliminary and constructional stages of redevelopment. Project No. 
2——the construction of 160 single-family homes in a ‘dead’ subdivision; Pro- 
ject No. 3—-52 acres (one half vacant) marked for industrial redevelopment; 
Project No. 4—the construction of 152 dwellings of single family and duplex 
type. From a Report to Chicagoans, 1947-1952 (Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission) interesting details of the present program of slum clearance projects 
can be secured. 

Almost one tenth of Chicago’s 23 square miles is slum area. Public Housing 
to date cares for 10,000 with planned provisions for 10,000 more by 1956. 

In addition to the official city agencies—the Housing Authority, the Plan 
Commission and the Land Clearance Commission, other community organiza- 
tions as wel] as private interests are alert to the needs for redevelopment and 
are active in many aspects of the rejuvenation of their city—conservation, reha- 
bilitation, slum clearance and redevelopment. Two of these unofficial organiza- 
tions active in the present program of redevelopment are (1) the South Side 
Planning Board, established in 1946 by citizens representing business, labor, 
education, religious and other institutions; (2) the Near West Side Planning 
Board created in 1949—an organization making the democratic approach in 
planning its program in contradistinction to the ‘from the top down’”’ said to 
characterize the South Side Planning Board. 

The South Side Planning Board is the community organization stimulating 
and guiding planned redevelopment on Chicago’s Central South Side . . . the 
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seven square mile area extending from Roosevelt Road to i7th Street and from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Lake Michigan. Through a program of research, 
planning and action, slums and blight are being replaced by new housing— 
public and private. 


—The South Side Planning Board. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Population 500,510 (1950) 


While perhaps 30,000 of the city’s 164,000 families (as given by the 1950 
Census) have incomes so low that they are candidates for rublic housing, there 
are only 3,818 public housing dwelling units in the city. Due to an Ohio Su- 
preme Cout decision, there has been no public housing in Ohio for the past 
twelve years. The present supply of public housing units can serve no more 
than a small percentage of the total number of those eligible for this type ot 
housing. Ironically, the State of Ohio was the first to enact a Public Housing 
Act. 

The Ohio law is contained in Section 3945 and following sections of the 
General Code, which became effective June 27, 1949. The law permits City 
Council to designate an existing office, commission or department of the city to 
act as the department for the the purpose of urban redevelopment. The city 
must also have a planning commission and an approved master plan. 

The City Council of Cincinnati placed the operation of urban redevelop- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the City Manager who, on May 1, 1950, appointed 
an Assistant in Charge of Urban Redevelopment. 

The term “‘redevelopment”’ is defined as “the planning or replanning, de- 
sign or redesign, clearance, development, reconstruction or rehabilitation, or 
any combination of these, of a development area, and the providing for such 
residential, commercial, industrial, public, recreation or other structures, works, 
improvements, facilities, or spaces as may be appropriate or necessary.” 

Under the Federal Housing Act of 1949 the City Council, as a prequisite 
to approval of a development plan for a project area, must make a determination 
that there is ‘‘a feasible method for the temporary relocation of families dis- 
placed from the project area, and that there are, or are being provided, in the 
project area or in other areas not generally less desirable in regard to public 
utilities and public commercial facilities and at rents or prices within the financial 
means of the families displaced from the project area, decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings equal in number and available to such displaced families and 
reasonably accessible to their places of employment.” 

With families packed into the blighted areas at densities of 60 or more 
per acre, with a vacancy reserve of almost zero, and in view of the fact that 
perhaps 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the relocatees are unable to pay economic 
rents for good housing, it is obvious that relocation is a most serious problem 
in the urban redevelopment program. The present blighted areas are over- 
crowded to such an extent that redevelopment of these areas is impossible 
without first providing large number of additional dwelling units. Also, rede- 
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velopment will entail the expansion of parks and playgrounds, and the creation 
of other facilities in parts of the redeveloped areas. When new residential 
structures are built on the remainder of the redevelopment area, the developer 
will be required to meet healthful standards for the provision of light, air, 
and open spaces within the development. All of this will usually result in a 
net loss in the number af families which can be rehoused in the redeveloped 
area, compared with number now living there. 

As preliminary to the redevelopment of the designated project areas, 
the Housing Bureau of the City Department of Buildings conducted an 
analysis of the ten selected project areas from the point of view of the number 
and extent of the violations of the Cincinnati Building Code existing in all 
the buildings in the areas. The survey consisted of inspecting each of the 
buildings in each project area and listing them by street, number, and block, 
and indicating their type of construction, number of stories, the number of 
dwelling units (without regard to the incidence of furnished rooms, so-called, 
which in a great majority of cases are equipped with cooking facilities and are 
then, by definition, dwelling units), the number of rooms and persons in each 
dwelling unit, the location and number of toilets and sinks, showing accurately 
the number of families who are required to share such facilities. 

A check list was devised in which were listed some 98 kinds of violations 
most commonly found in such buildings. These were grouped into 29 specific 
code violations and further reduced into five major categories, showing the 
general nature of the violations as follows: (1) Structural neglect; (2) Sani- 
tary neglect; (3) Fire hazards; (4) Unfit or inadequate rooms; (5) Inade- 
quate sanitary facilities. 

In summary— 

Approximately 40% of the buildings surveyed were occupied by white 
persons and 60% by Negroes. A fact worthy of note, but subject to modification 
by more worthy up-to-date ownership records, shows that approximately one 
building out of four is occupied by its owner. 

The number of dwelling units per building, rooms per dwelling unit, 
furnished the Planning Commission and the other associated agencies some 
much-needed information on which they have in part based their report. 

Of the buildings surveyed, 96.4% contain one or more violations, averag- 
ing 17 per building, and more than two-thirds of them are debited with 10 
or more violations. 

In addition, it is shown that 92% of these buildings are in various stages 
of dilapidation, that 68.5% are unsanitary in one or more respects, 71% con- 
tain fire hazards, 19.2% have rooms that are unfit for habitation, and 51.4% 
have inadequate sanitary facilities. 

The City Planning Commission of Cincinnati has — two areas 
for redevelopment. Certain considerations of the proposed plans for these 
areas are as given: 


Project Area R-1: 


1. Types of Structures—3-story walk-up apartments 
2. Maximum Density— 


(a) Dwelling Units per net acre—40 
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(b) Square feet of land area per dwelling unit 

1-bedroom unit—800 sq. ft. 
2-bedroom unit—1,200 sq. ft. 
3-bedroom unit—1,600 sq. ft. 

3. Distribution of units (plus or minus 3%) 
1-bedroom—25% 
2-bedroom—50% 
3-bedroom—25% 

4. Maximum Building Coverage—25% 

5. Maximum Building Height—3 stories 


6. Off-Sireet Parking —spaces for 60% or more of the number of dwelling 
units. 


7. Area in Playlots—minimum 6,000 sq. ft. 


The plan proposes 253 dwelling units in 3-story structures of the walk-up 
apartment type, featuring an orderly scheme of building groups facing upon open 
courts. In addition to providing free circulation among the buildings, the layout 
is oriented toward encouraging normal flow of pedestrian traffic to the large pub- 
lic school and recreation area to the south. 


Maximum serviceability is assured through the provision of convenient ac- 
cess to the rear entrance of the units. Insofar as possible, buildings are located 
at right angles to major thoroughfares to minimize the undesirabie effects of 
noise generated by heavy automobile traffic. 

The density is 31 dwelling units per net acre (including parking space), 
while building coverage is about 18 per cent per acre. 

Since the residential development is planned primarily for families with 
children allowance is made for the preponderance of 2 and 3-bedroom units. 
The over-all-unit distribution is as follows: 1-bedroom units 26%; 2-bedroom 
units 50%; 3-bedroom units 25%. 

Off-street parking spaces are provided for 169 cars, approximately 67% of 
the number of dwelling units. 

For the benefit of children in pre-school age, two centrally located playlots, 
totalling 7,000 square feet, are included. 


Project Area LA-3: 
l. Types of Structures—3-story with walk-up apartments. 
2. Maximum Density— 

(a) Dwelling Units per net acre—45 


(b) Square feet of land area per dwelling unit: 
0-bedroom units—400 sq. ft. 
1-bedroom unit—800 sq. ft. 
2-bedroom unit—1,200 sq. ft. 
3-bedroom unit—1,600 sq. ft. 
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3. Distribution of unit type (plus or minus 3%) 
0-bedroom—10% 
1-bedroom—45% 
2-bedroom—45% 
3-bedroom—15% 


4. Maximum Building Coverage—25% 

5. Maximum Building Height—3 stories 

6. Off-Street Parking—spaces for 50% or more of the number of dwelling 
units. 

7. Area in Playlots—minimum 12,00 sq. ft. 


The plan for the residential portion of the Project is organized around a major 
north-south axis, the southern end of which forms the principal entrance to the 
Project, and a minor east-west axis. From this nucleus is evelved a generally 
symmetrical system of building groups made up of a variety of structures. Open 
courts and circulation space are designed to encourage a normal flow of pe !es- 
trial traffic to the public school and playground area to the south. 

An area of 12,000 square feet in playlots is reserved for the benetit of 
preschool age children. 

Access from the streets to the rear entrances of the units is provided through 
service drives. 

The residential plan contains 582 dwelling units in 3-story walk-up apart- 
ments at 42 dwelling units to the net acre. The buildings cover about 23% of 
the land. 

Intended as a project to be occupied chiefly by families with children, the 
development has a preponderance of units containing more than one bedroom. 
Yet the need for facilities to accommodate single persons or childless families 
makes the provision of a small percentage of efficiency apartments logical. A 
unit distribution is assumed as follows: 0-bedroom units 10%: 1-bedroom units 
30%; 2-bedroom units 45%; 3-bedroom units 15%. 

Off-street parking spaces, concentrated in bays at convenient locations 
throughout the area, can accommodate 292 cars, the equivalent of about 50% of 
the number of dwelling units. 

—Redevelopment of Blighted Areas, (C. P.C. 
of C., 1951). 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Population 905,636 (1950) 


The story of housing in the city of Cleveland may well begin with a re- 
port of the tribute given to Ernest J. Bohn, then Director of the Cleveland 
Housing Authority by Lord and Taylor at the annual presentation of American 
Design Awards in New York, 1946. 

‘Housing can deal with just houses, structures of wood, cement and stone. 
Or it can deal with people and the art of living. The man we honor today 
interpreted housing to mean both. His respect for human dignity underlies 
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all his work. He sees each group of houses as little nations where peoples of 
all races, creeds and customs can live together in harmony. 

Long before federal legislation established the United States Housing 
Authority, he anticipated the need for more and better homes. It was his fore- 
sight which gave the state of Ohio the first public housing law in the country 
as early as 1933, and his wisdom was responsible for the establishment of the 
first housing authority under a state law. In 1937, when Congress finally voted 
funds to help communities clean vacant lands and slum areas, this man was 
prepared. 

In the execution of these housing projects, he has considered every detail 
of gracious living. He calls the communities, though scaled for low rent, 
Estates. And they look like Estates. The tenants he calls residents, and they 
feel and act like residents. To build his Estates, he called in the city’s finest 
architects, landscape artists and planners. He tore down vermin infested houses 
and built solid homes with well-lighted rooms embodying modern thinking 
and planning for the convenience and comfort of their inhabitants. These 
estates are garden spots, with growing trees, green grass and flowering shrubs. 
Where children formerly played in streets, they now play in gardens safe from 
trafic and danger. The amazingly low scale of rent ranges from less than $20 
monthly for two rooms to less than $30 monthly for five rooms. 


The residents of these Estates are so proud of their homes that they have 
had picture postal cards made to send to their friends. They conduct a sight- 
seeing tour of the 13 different developments as if they were the Louvre or 
some other fine art gallery, as indeed they are—galleries of the art of life, of 
harmonious living for nearly 9,000 families.” 

—"Salute to Lord & Taylor,” (Reprint—Home 


Furnishings Merchandising, June 1946) 


In 1939 The Regional Association of Cleveland published the report of a 
study: An Analysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland made by Rev. R. B. Navin for 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority in 1934. The tollowing ex- 
cerpts are summary statements giving statistical presentation of -:ignificant 
aspects of the slum area: 

1. In 1934, the public housing movement in the United States was in its 
infancy. No slum clearance had as yet been undertaken, nor had any new dwell- 
ings been constructed. Professional “housers’’ were convinced that the public 
must take over the responsibility of providing decent living quarters for the 
lowest economic groups, but public officials and the public in general were still 
skeptical about the justification of such a program. For many years, it had been 
claimed, but never proved, that slum areas were an economic liability to a city. 
The first careful analysis establishing this fact was made by the Rev. R. B. 
Navin, Dean of Sisters’ College, Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, with the coun- 
sel of Howard Whipple Green, Director, Real Property Inventory of Metro- 
politan Cleveland, and at the request of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
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Authority. This was the first housing authority created under the first state 
housing authority law in the country. 

2. The study was carried out with the assistance of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the co-operation of many public officials and social work execu- 
tives. The findings were so significant that similar studies of community in- 
come and community cost of slums and blighted areas were made in several 
other cities. 

3. To this analysis and its successors must go much of the credit for the 
public acceptance of low-income housing as a public responsibility, resulting 
in the completion of 51 housing projects by the U. S. Public Works Adminis- 
tration and in the present vast program of locally initiated projects now going 
forward throughout the nation with the assistance of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. 

4. This analysis involves a detailed study of land and building values, 
the income from real estate taxes and itemized accounts of the various expen- 
ditures necessary to maintain and operate the neighborhood. The purpose of 
this study is to determine whether or not the assumption is correct that the real 
estate tax income fails to meet the costs of operation of a slum area. The section 
of Cleveland selected for detailed study is located between Central Avenue and 
Woodland Avenue from East 22nd Street to East 55th Street. It had 22,236 
inhabitants in 1930 living on 333 acres of land which amounted to 2.47 per 
cent of the population of the entire city and .73 per cent of the land area. The 
section has deteriorated during the past years until it has become an actual social 
menace. Jt is an area of crime, vice and delinquency, with large numbers of 
deaths, a large proportion of its families taken care of by family case working 
agencies and other indications of a festering sore spot in the center of a large 
American center of business and industry. It is evident that the section selected 
for this analysis is filled with misery. The cost of maintaining the section com- 
pared with the income derived from the taxes on real estate in this section 
presents an even sadder picture. 

5. The community puts $1,750,000 into the section in excess of the money 
that it received from real estate taxes from the section. A total deficit of 
$1,750,000 is accounted for. Without any doubt if administration expenses and 
each and every other minor expense were taken into account, the cost of main- 
taining this small section of crime, vice and delinquency would have increased 
to $2,000,000 or possibly $2,500,000 for the year 1932. However, the annual 
loss of $1,750,000 dumped into this one small section, should be enough to 
make the entire community recognize the need for a close examination of the 
causative agents and should proceed to change the character of the neighbor- 
hood. Slum areas are a luxury, a very expensive luxury for any county to main- 
tain. 

This analysis of the economic costs of a slum area was an important part 
of the pioneer phase of Cleveland’s public housing movement. General reali- 
zation of the gravity of the housing problem had already brought about the 
passage of State enabling legislation for the public and limited dividend hous- 
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ing, and the establishment of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. 
When the United States Public Works Administration was set up in 1933 the 
federal law provided funds to be used for public housing and sium clearance, 
and Cleveland was one of the first cities chosen by the PWA for its activities 
in this field. 

In 1935 construction was started in three PWA housing projects on slum 
sites, designed by Cleveland architects, based upon Cleveland’s thorough 
knowledge of its social and economic conditions, approved by the press 
and the public. One of the projects took over a part of the very area covered 
by this analysis, and another was located immediately adjacent to the north. 
The third replaced a seriously blighted area just west of the downtown district. 

In 1948, the Regional Association of Cleveland published a summary of 
a thesis by Warren P. Phelan entitled, Does Good Housing Pay? This publi- 
cation presents a careful comparative study of two living areas (1) a low-rent 
housing estate of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority and (2) an 
adjoining section which had remained a slum area. It covers primarily the costs 
of slums to a city, and the social values accruing to citizens who are the bene- 
ficiaries of slum clearance and redevelopment. This quotation from the fore- 
word of the thesis enunciated by the author's advisor indicates in general the 
nature and value of the study. 

“It demonstrates that the values of good housing can be stated in objective 
terms and that facts which appeal to all reasonable men can be collected for 
the analysis of these values. This helps to take public housing out of the realm 
of controversy in so far as purely selfish interests are concerned. —'Does Good 
Housing Pay?’ In so far as the slums of Cleveland are concerned, Mr. Phelan’s 
answer is an unqualified, Yes.” 

Thus it appears that the city of Cleveland has planned its program of hous- 
ing in the light of (1) a knowledge of actual living conditions within its areas; 
(2) the consequent needs and problems of its citizens forced to live in the slum 
and blighted areas; (3) the financial loss of these areas to the city; and (4) 
the moral and spiritual benefits that can accrue to people who have chance to 
move from hovels to homes. 

—Regional Ass'n of Cleveland (1948-1949). 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Population 432,927 (1950) 
ProupD OF DALLAS? SEE Its SLuMs! 


This is the title of a booklet presenting word pictures of what the leading 
commercial city of the Southwest is justifiably ashamed. It comprises a series 
of twelve challenging articles by Allen Quinn, of The Dallas Morning News, 
who went into the slums of Dallas to make a personal investigation, their mean- 
ing to the community and possible solutions to the problem. Their value in 
an over-all national survey of slum clearance and public housing points up the 
value of realistic snapshots of existing conditions in the awakening of civic 
consciousness. When the people become duly awake things happen. This book- 
let is ten years old, but its story and lesson are timely. 
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Perhaps a listing of some of the titles of these revealing articles will serve 
to indicate their value as a shot-in-the-arm for Dallas citizens. 


“Dallas Slum Areas Shock to Visitor” 

“Slums Hurt Uncle Sam’s War Effort’’ 

“Better Home Areas Need of Negroes’’ 

“Slums Mean Sure Profit”’ 

“Conditions, Not People Make Slums” 

‘Slums Breed Crime, Fires, Multiply Death in Traffic” 
“Slums Imperil Dallas Health a Economy”’ 

“Realty Men Oppose More Public Housing”’ 


Each of these articles is pictured and retails the sordid conditions incident to 
slum areas in vivid, pointed language. This booklet contributes the Frontis- 
piece for this survey—Fyrom Hovels to Homes. 

In a second series of articles appearing in February 1948 under the title, 
Leis Go Slumming, The Dallas Times-Herald presents from the pen of Frank 
Langston, a staff writer, a further revelation of slum conditions in Dallas. Just 
one picture: 

In another neighborhood just outside of the city limits a woman in a 
dirty dress and wrinkled stockings walked around a a shack to a 
pump at the edge of the muddy street and filled a bucket. Her shanty 
and four others were 100 feet from an old gravel pit, now filled with water, 
that served as 2 dumping ground. One outdoor toilet serving the five houses was 
on the very edge of the pit and drained into it. The single shallow well 
drew its water from the gravel pit with little filtration. None of the build- 
ings had any kind of sewerage. 

This booklet ends with the question,, “What can be done?’’ It proposes 
remedial legislation and makes this significant statement: “Actually the City 
of Dallas now has on the books, and has had since 1938, most of the legal 
power to ‘clean up the job.’ ”’ 

More recent report of progress in public housing in Dallas is presented 
in Report of the Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 1950-1951—"'Better 
Housing for Dallas.” This report, in a summary of recommendations, em- 
phasizes how the co-operation of municipal administration and social agencies 
of a community can further civic progress. 

The 1950 Census lists 50,400 families and unrelated individuals in the 
city of Dallas as having an income of less than $1500 a year. This means 
that there are 100,000 people in the Dallas area who cannot afford to live in 
dwellings which rent for over $25 a month. 

Dallas, as other cities in certain other sections of the United States, had 
to combat the charge of being ‘‘socialistic’’ and offering chance for “graft, 
corruption and favoritism’ in its program of slum clearance through public 
housing. The Daily Times Herald, December 1949, here comes in for com- 
mendation for its series of articles written by Arthur R. Smith, economist lo- 
cated at that time at Southern Methodist University of Dallas. This series of 
articles presented the results of a comprehensive survey check on the salient 
phases of the housing projects. “This comprehensive survey showed that 
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the City of Dallas low-rent housing projects are operated efficiently, in a prac- 
tical, truly American manner, and for the specific purpose for which they are 
provided—to eliminate costly slums and make available decent housing for those 
persons whose income does not leave them eligible to rent or buy homes 
privately owned and operated, or sold for profit.” 


By 1951 the Dallas Housing Authority had provided for 18,000 residents 
in a total of 5,325 family units. These dwelling units included permanent 
low-rent, temporary war housing and temporary veteran housing. The per- 
manent low-rent were apportioned to Negroes 900, Latin-Americans 102, 
and whites 748. 


The Dallas 1953 housing program consists primarily of a $35 million 
project underway in West Dallas. It will cover a 513.4 acre tract, provide 
shelter for 14,600 persons in 503 dwellings containing 3,500 family dwelling 
units—1500 for Negro, 500 for Mexican and 1500 for white occupants. 


—The Dallas Housing Authority. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN—Population 1,838,517 (1950) 


As of December, 1953 the city of Detroit reports two co-ordinated pro- 
grams under Title I and Title III of the Housing Act of 1949. Under Title 
I slum clearance resulted in 3700 public housing dwelling units for low in- 
come families, comprising row houses and 14-story apartments with the usual 
standard facilities, and operating under subsidy by the Home and Housing 
Finance Agency; under Title III through slum clearance and redevelopment 
by private rebuilding 1700 family units with no specific rental restrictions, 
but presumably for the middle income group, subsidized by city (two-thirds) 
and federal government (one-third). 


From the two classes of materials furnished by the City Plan Commission 
for the purposes of this survey, it seems evident that Detroit has been con- 
cerned largely with the over-all needs and problems of a large city permitted 
to develop rather haphazardly over most of its history—a condition not at all 
peculiar to Detroit alone. An awareness of and an awakened public concern 
with the need for continuous renewal of our cities by means of conservation 
and rehabilitation undoubtedly would have prevented housing and civic 
problems of congestion and obsolescence from assuming such proportions 
that all at once they strike municipalities as almost unsolvable. This litera- 
ture graphically emphasizes the point that civic redevelopment is a necesssary 
frame for improved, adequate and proper housing conditions for a city's 
people. 

Just about twelve years ago the City Plan Commission of Detroit was 
instructed to prepare a Master Plan for the city’s development. In 1951 
on the occasion of Detroit's 250th anniversary an impressive reprint from 
this document was presented under the title: Plans for a Finer City: Rede- 
velopment Public Housing. It consists of two maps (14’’x20"): one showing 
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redevelopment areas as dsignated for (1) residential purposes, (2) industrial 
purposes, and (3) public recreation purposes; the other showing public hous- 
ing in areas of (1) existing facilities and (2) proposed facilities or addi- 
tions. 

Accompanying each of these maps is a textual section setting out salient 
facts and features. Selected statements from these sources follow. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Deterioration of the older central portion of the city is a widely recog- 
nized fact. This deterioration is of two-old character: 


1. On the one hand it represents the obsolescent decay of individual 
structures. 

2. On the other it represents the deterioration of the whole environment, 
intrusion of commerce, industry and trafic and other detracting in- 
fluences into older residential areas. 


There are undoubtedly some situations in which the deterioration may 
be checked by rebuilding or renovation of individual buildings, or by minor 
street changes or public improvements. Partial renovation or improvement 
of a neighborhood is referred to as rehabilitation. 

In some areas individual buildings are so badly deteriorated, and the 
general environment so blighted that the areas must be cleared, replanned and 
rebuilt in a wholesale manner. This process of clearance and rebuilding is 
known as redevelopment. The redevelopment plan refers to those areas in the 
city which are now or will in the future be ripe for rebuilding. 

The redevelopment plan has three aspects: 


1. To determine the areas for clearance and rebuilding. 


2. To establish what use these areas are most suited to under the Master 
Plan, and their relation to expressways, thoroughfares, recreation 
areas or other public improvement. 


3. To determine the boundaries of sites suitable for rebuilding. 


There are no sharply defined conditions which establish the need for 
rebuilding, but rather the accumulation of many factors, frequently interacting 


upon each other. These include the deterioration and obsolescence of indi- 
vidual structures, the mixture of industry and commerce with residential neigh- 
borhoods and a street pattern which encourages through traffic or residential 
streets. 

The redevelopment plans shows three uses to which the worst blighted areas 
are suited: (1) residential rebuilding, (2) recreation and (3) industrial de- 
velopment. 


Residential 


The framework of neighborhoods is the first controlling factor in out- 
lining sites for residential rebuilding. The boundaries, the local street pattern 
and playground or other local improvements must be based on the needs of the 
neighborhood as a whole. The practice of rebuilding the core of a slum area 
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and leaving a fringe of unreconstructed commercial and apartment buildings 
along a major thoroughfare has been found quite unsatisfactory. Without 
a ‘front door” on a major thoroughfare, residents must pass through blight 
to get to their homes in the rebuilt area. Surrounded by deterioration and 
slums the redevelopment area fails to create a new environment. The resi- 
dential redevelopment area consists of 2,450 gross acres, or much of eleven 
residential neighborhoods within the Boulevard. Excluding streets and alleys 
the residential areas contain approximately 1,950 ares to be acquired and 
cleared. 


Recreation 


Some portions of the areas to be cleared for redevelopment will be needed 
for recreational purposes. The recreation plan shows precise locations of play- 
fields and parks which are needed. The redevelopment plan includes as “To be 
developed for public recreation purposes’ those sites in the recreation plan 
which are within areas suitable for clearance and redevelopment. 


Industrial Redevelopment 


Clearance for industrial redevelopment presents several problems distinct- 
ly different from residential redevelopment. The major difference is that the 
the areas to be rebuilt are already partially in industrial use. Approximately 
one half of the 1,350 acres, excluding streets in the clearance districts, in the 
plan has industrial structures which are appropriate to remain. Some existing 
industries are ready to expand at their present sites if land can be made avail- 
able. 


In planning detroit: a decade of civic progress, issued December 1952 and 
re-issued in 1953, any one interested in the extent to which the Master Plan 
has been realized will find specific details of planning and construction. The 
section devoted to ‘Public Improvements”’ is especially significant revealing as 
it does the possibilities of renewal for our cities in all aspects of their economic 
and cultural life. 


FRESNO CITY AND COUNTY, CALIFORNA—Population 91,669 (1950) 


In 1952 the National Association of Housing Officials honored the Hous- 
ing Authority of Fresno City and County by a two-fold award: (1) To W. 
M. Russell, a local Authority commissioner, who, for more than ten years gave 
full measure of devotion and loyalty in the interest of better housing for the 
community. (2) To the Housing Authority of the City of Fresno for out- 
standing achievement among small cities. 

“The Fresno County Housing Authority was named for its award pri- 
marily because of its progress in rural nonfarm projects in eight communities 
in the county and in urban projects in three communities. The Authority was 
cited for its success in getting the support of local goverments. In addition the 
Authority was considered to have operated an uotstanding program in the 779 
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existing units of temporary and veterans housing and farm labor camps.” 
(Journal of Housing, November 1952). 


The list of cities receiving this annual National Award and a copy of the 
certificate of merit are presented in the general section of this survey. The 
following quotation from a statement of the Objectives of Fresno City and 
County indicates the limitations within which the housing authorities of these 
areas operate: 

“The authorities are neither paternalistic nor profit-making enterprises. 
They must and are repaying, public and private monies loaned to finance their 
housing developments and must, therefore, function on a sound basis. They can- 
not assume responsibility for slum clearance programs as they are not so legally 
constituted. They are responsible however, for the elimination of slum dwell- 
ings equivalent in number to the new dwellings constructed. Their objective 
is not profit but human welfare. In these pages the Authorities try to show 
in a simple way, what has been done and what is being done to accomplish 
their objectives.” 

The program authorized for the city of Fresno under the 1949 Housing 
Act comprise 600 dwelling units of which 450 have been completed. The 
remaining 150 units were under construction at the time of the report, Decem- 
ber 1952. The prevailing type of building is one or two-story duplex, each 
to house a population averaging 250 people. For the County of Fresno eleven 
communities have received a modest number of permanent family dwellings. 
These units also are of the one and two-story duplex type and providing for a 
population of 308. 

(Report of the Housing Authority of the City and 
County, Fresno, California, December 1952). 


An interesting booklet, “Resident's Handbook,” sets out in detail in- 
formation and regulations that tenants must observe. This is its Frontispiece: 


WELCOME—AND USE OF TENANTS’ HANDBOOK 

As a tenant of the Housing Authority of the City of Fresno this Resi- 
dent's Handbook has been prepared especially for you. The Resident's Hand- 
book is intended as a gesture of welcome to all new tenants and as an expres- 
sion of continued friendship to older residents, many of whom have we 
tenants during the entire twelve years the Authority has been in operation. 

It is hoped this booklet will be of assistance to residents in explaining 
the project in which they live, a little bit of background, the extraordinary 
responsibilities of living in a densely populated project, and proper care of 
the dwelling unit which may be called “Home.”’ 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—Population 66,568 (1950) 


The Housing Authority of the City of Galveston operates a program of 
low-rent housing under the terms of federal subsidization. All of the projects 
included purpose to restore blighted areas. As of date of response to question- 
naire (from which this information is taken) five low-rent housing projects were 
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in operation consisting of 934 units—206 dwelling units for white occupancy, 
150 dwelling units for Latin-American occupancy, and 573 for Negro occupancy. 
These projects are of the row-apartment type with three to eight apartments in 
each building. All utilities are furnished as a part of the rent including window 
shades, space heaters, mechanical refrigerators and cooking ranges. Lawn care 
is also provided as a part of the rent. The average population per apartment 
is about 4.2 people. These units are all modern. There is a Community 
House for gatherings of various kinds, and a place is provided for recreation. 

Public housing in Galveston falls into two categories, permanent and tem- 
porary—1098 dwelling units restricted to veterans of the army and air force. 
There are also 49 temporary units which are operated by the navy. 

No descriptive literature accompanied this report, hence, the characteristic 
slum conditions which the low-rent housing program replaced cannot be pre- 
sented. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA—Population 203,404 (1950) 


The Housing Authority of Jacksonville is a local corporation, a public 
agency with five unpaid commissioners appointed by the mayor. Since it was 
established in 1937, the Authority has built 1308 dwellings for low-income fami- 
lies. These underprivileged citizens came from overcrowded, dilapidated houses 
without bathtubs, modern toilets and decent living space but plenty of vermin. 
No child gets a fair chance in a dwelling like that. 

In public housing these families found a new life: play space for children; 
lawns and clean kitchens, special clubs and civic organizations, health programs 
and study groups. The new environment gave new hope to discouraged parents 
and children. Many of the tenants got on their feet after a few years in low-rent 
housing and bought or rented good private housing for the first time in their 
lives. 

“In 1951 Jacksonville had 22,600 substandard dwellings—30 per cent 
of the housing supply. Slums rob your pocket, because you pay part of the 
hidden subsidy for them, and menace your health, because they are breeding 
grounds of contagious diseases that spread to good neighborhoods. 

“Who pays for public housing? Public housing is not a free handout. 
Tenants pay as much rent as they can afford. In Jacksonville these tenants pay 
89 per cent of the cost of building, financing and operating low-rent housing. 
Public housing makes no profit. The federal Public Housing Administration 
grants a subsidy of $9.29 for each low-income family (1951).” 


—Low-Rent Housing in Jacksonville. (HAJ, 1951.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI—Population 453,290 (1950) 


A decision rendered by the Supreme Court of Missouri in the January 1951 
session was of prime importance to the Housing Authority as it clarified several 
issues which had been questioned and permits us to complete the total number 
of units under our program reservation. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority brought suit against the City of St. Louis, 
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under the Declaratory Judgment Act, with the City of St. Louis as defendant 
and the St. Louis Housing Authority as plaintiff. The Housing Authority of 
Kansas City was permitted to intervene because the same factors were of similar 
importance to us. 

The decision of the Supreme Court declared that both the St. Louis Hous- 
ing Authority and The Housing Authority of Kansas City and the respective 
cities of St. Louis and Kansas City are each a ‘‘municipality” and are likewise 
a ‘municipal corporation,” and each had and have the constitutional and statu- 
tory authority to enter into and execute a Co-operation Agreement and that the 
said Co-operation Agreements heretofore executed are binding and valid con- 
tracts and legally commit plaintiff and defendant to the terms and conditions 
therein set forth and that the plaintiff and intervener, organized under the 
Housing Authority's Law are exercising public and essential governmental func- 
tions in the state of Missouri. 

Public housing in Kansas City, Missouri, is a local program, operated with 
federal financial assistance. The Commissioners of the Authority are residents 
and taxpayers of Kansas City who serve without compensation and derive no 
financial benefits for performing a civic duty. Their appointments by the Mayor 
are nonpolitical and they are restricted by federal statute from engaging in poli- 
tics. The employees of the Authority are also local residents and taxpayers who 
believe in the principle of supplying safe housing for low-income families and 
of abolishing unsafe slum and blighted housing which breed many evils of 
health and morals. 

Throughout all stages of planning, construction and management of the 
low-rent projects contracts are let after competitive bidding and in practically 
all cases awards are made to local firms in Kansas City and its people benefit ,re- 
gardless of the award, for local craftsmen are used by all contractors. The best 
local business firms and individuals, all experienced and leaders in their respective 
fields, have been utilized for legal work, architecture, site planning, surveying, 
test borings, appraising, negotiating, title guarantee work and construction in 
all its phases. 

Kansas City has profited and will profit even more by this program of low- 
rent housing. Our program has contributed to an economy of maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power in the community. Tax delinquent 
properties and other properties in the areas are being returned to economic sound- 
ness by means of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes by the Authority to the City which 
will be far in excess of previous collections. The destructive effects upon 
human lives and property are being decreased by eliminating some o the sources. 
Redevelopment of static areas is being achieved in keeping with the Master Plan 
for a better and more livable city for the entire poulation. Permanent financing 
of the projects by the sale of Authority long-term serial bonds to private in- 
vestors, at favorable interest rates, presents another method of local partici- 
pation and local gain. 

Local low-income families will reside in all projects of the Authority. The 
first priority for placement in the units is to families displaced from the site 
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areas and persons displaced from redevelopment areas by the city working 
under Title I of the Housing Act. Further, the Authority has adopted a local 
policy of residence in Kansas City, Missouri for a six month’s period imme- 
diately prior to making application for any projects in this program. 

The local Authority owns the projects and operates them with efficiency 
to hasten the amortization which will then permit operation at low rents 
without further federal assistance. 


SLUM CLEARANCE PROJECTS 
Project MO-2-2 (Negro) 


The buildings of this project are two-story row-houses and three-story 
apartments, containing 462 dwelling units, providing one-bedroom, two-bed- 
room, and three-bedroom units. 


Project MO-2-5 (White) 


The buildings of this project are two-story row houses of 232 dwelling 
units accommodating approximately 837 persons. 


A SLUM NEIGHBORHOOD RETARDS THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


We BELIEVE— 
Public housing is better for our community, for local business, for our 
fellow-citizens. 


We BELIEVE— 
Public Housing costs less for fire and police protection, for health and 
welfare services. 


We BeLieve— 
Public Housing is better for human beings, for growing children, for 
a new generation. 
Don’t You? 
Fully quoted—sth and 6th Annual Reports 
(HAKC, 1951 and 1953). 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS—Population 101,387 (1950) 


“1951 was the busiest year—and perhaps the most important year— 
the Little Rock Housing Authority has ever had. 

“Plans were completed and construction contracts awarded on five low- 
rent housing projects and two of these neared completion as the fiscal year 
ended. 

“Slum clearance and urban redevelopment moved from the talking stage 
into the planning stage, and approval of the government lending agency was 
gained for final planning on the first two slum clearance projects.” 
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Five low-rent housing projects were put under construction in 1951 for 
a total of 928 of Little Rock’s program of 1,000 dwelling units. 

National recognition was given to the Authority and its architects by the 
Public Housing Administration because of the successful studies made in efforts 
to produce more housing for less money in a rising market. 


Community Building 


Four new community buildings will be opened to the housing project 
neighborhoods upon completion of the Authority's program. Built in connection 
with the management and maintenance buildings for the Housing Authority, 
the buildings will be used primarily as a place to hold educational and social 
functions, supplementing the limited space afforded to the large families who 
occupy the projects. In addition, however, the community rooms and kitchens 
will be available to neighborhood groups and character building organizat ons 
such as the Y, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and others. City and neighborhood 
recreational programs may be implemented by the addition of new play spaces 
and meeting rooms constructed by the Authority. 

The Little Rock Housing Authority secured special tabulations of the 
Housing Census made by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
in connection with the United States Census of 1950. A summary of those 
tabulations is available in a report to the Community Council published by 
the Little Rock Housing Authority and distributed with this report. 

The Census indicates that the low-rent housing program rather accu- 
rately followed the housing needs of the lowest income families of the city, 
in that the needs of low-income Negro families far outweigh the needs among 
the low-income white families. 

The Census further reflects that Little Rock’s existing housing is below 
national standards. The Little Rock Housing Authority is optimistic about 
the rapid improvement of this condition, however, through the joint 
program of slum clearance and housing improvement being undertaken 
by the Authority and the City of Little Rock. City condemnations of 
unsafe and unsanitary dwellings have been held up for several years because 
of a shortage of housing to which the families might move who are now 
living in unsafe housing. Condemnations are scheduled for resumption in the 
first part of 1952 as the Housing Authority completes its first low-rent 
project. 

—A Progress Report (1951, HACLR). 


Little Rock is making headway in its attack on bad housing. Three pro- 
grams are moving in a co-ordinated plan to (1) provide simple but adequate 
housing for a substantial portion of the city’s lowest-income families, (2) 
clear and redevelop blighted areas for new public buildings and private 
housing, and (3) force closing or repair and standardization of hundreds 
of seriously deficient dwellings. 

The Little Rock Housing Authority completed in January 1952 a final 
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application to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for a temporary loan 
and grant contract for the first slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment project 
under Title I of the Housing Act. The Dunbar School area project, as it is 
called, will completely clear seven blocks surrounding the biggest Negro school 
center in the city, and will ‘‘spot-clear’’ three more blocks so that the best houses 
from the seven blocks may be saved by relocation and repair. The cleared 
area will furnish one block for a new community center, the money for which 
the city already has available; three blocks for expansion of school facilities, 
and three blocks for privately financed PHA-type apartments in the $45 to 
$55 monthly rental bracket. 

The second slum-clearance project is spectacular. Plans provide for the 
acquisition and clearance of a 100-block ‘‘shack-town’’ on the fringe of the 
city limits where 250 families live without city water, sewers, or garbage 
collection. The hillside grid-pattern streets are mostly impassable to normal 
vehicular traffic. And the area lies across multiple railroad tracks and be- 
yond a small river, which, together, have presented barriers to private de- 
velopers who must put up cash to extend utilities. The city and the Housing 
Authority joined hands and together are opening a vast new area of expan- 
sion for the city’s large Negro population, whose living space has heretofore 
been limited. The city began development of a 500-acre park—and com- 
pleted the swimming pool and first play and picnic facilities last year. A trunk 
water line was laid, then the Housing Authority let a contract tor its biggest 
low-rent housing project—400 houses—to be built on a high ridge with a 
beautiful view of the city and Arkansas River Valley. The Authority built 
a trunk sewer line, and began planning a redevelopment project, alongside 
the housing project, which will furnish sites for new low cost FHA homes— 
on contour streets with all utilitics available—complete with space for new 
industries which will help support the new area. Projected plans for a new 
state superhighway will put the entire area within ten minutes of downtown. 

So 1952 will see the realization of far-sighted plans to take a deep bite into 
Little Rock’s bad housing problem. Opposition from some real estate interests 
is still active. Local officials expect it to continue, in view of national policies 
of certain real estate interests to sabotage the housing program at any cost— 
even at the cost of truth, humanity, and hard-dollar facts. Stiff hurdles are 
ahead in the slum-clearance program. The planning is completed and now the 
action starts. But Little Rock believes the job will be done. 

Reprint from The American City, February 1952 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE—Population 394,012 (1950) 


In a compact booklet, Do You Know How Memphis Is Housed?, the 
1953 Annual Report of the Memphis Housing Authority presents the story of 
the city’s attack on its slum areas and the achievements to date in progress ‘From 
Slum to Private Housing by Way of Public Housing.” This is a phrase coined 
ten years ago to sum up its objective in operating low-cost public housing for 
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the needy in Memphis. Since January 1944, 926 of public housing tenants have 
moved into homes of their own. Public housing afforded them the opportunity 
to live decently while they improved their economic stations in life to the point 
that they could afford homes of their own. 

The account of this attack on slums in Memphis opens with a vivid word 
picture of the transformation of “Goat Hill” into Hurt Village. On this area 
of 28.18 acres stood 172 dilapidated buildings occupied by 120 white families 
and 150 Negro families. In the 270 living units there were only 113 inside 
toilets, and only 137 enjoyed running water in their shack homes. 

The Dr. H. P. Hurt Village, replacing ‘‘Goat Hill,” is a $5,000,000 de- 
velopment for white families, and the city’s first complete public housing 
development since 1940. It consists of a blend of row and apartment type 
buildings with walk-ups—in all a bright cheerful community of buildings. 

The housing program is a fair and comparable provision for Negro citi- 
zens as well as for whites. 


Following is a list of public housing projects to date: 


Lauderdale Courts—(For white families.) 
26 acres. 449 apartments with 1648 rooms in 66 buildings. 
Cost—a little over $3 million. Occupancy—1938. 


Dixie Homes—(For Negro families.) 

42 acres. 721 apartments with 2470 rooms in 95 buildings. 

Cost—a Ittle over $4 million. Occupancy—1938. 

Lamar Terrace—(For white families.) 

24 acres. 478 apartments with 1987 rooms in 47 buildings. 

Cost—about $3% million. Occupancy—1940 and 1943. 
William H. Foote—(For Negro families.) 

46 acres. 900 apartments with 3681 rooms in 100 buildings. 

Cost—about $2% million. Occupancy—1940., 

LeMoyne and LeMoyne Gardens Addition—(For Negro families.) 
40 acres. 842 apartments with 3637 rooms in 101 buildings. 
Cost—about $342 million. Occupancy—1940 and 1943. 

Dr. H. P. Hurt Village (For white families.) 

32 acres. 450 apartments with 2170 rooms in 51 buildings. 

Cost—near $5 million. Occupancy—1953. 

It appears to the public housing officials that the market for low-rent 
units for white families is nearly saturated for the present, while much 
more could be done for Negro citizens. However, federal legislators have 
seen fit to reduce drastically the entire public housing program. 

For the fourth straight year the Memphis Housing Authority was the 
recipient of a Certificate of Merit from the National Association of Housing 
Officials for its 1952 Annual Report which told of the progress Memphis 
Housing Authority had accomplished in slum clearance. 

—Do You Know How Memphis 1s Housed? 
(1953 Annual Report MHA) 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—Population 632,651 (1950) 


The city administration of Milwaukee concerned itself with improving 
the living conditions in the poorer sections of the city as early as 1907. At 
that time labor groups requested that a survey be made of slum areas but 
little was actually realized. From then on, however, periodic attempts were 
made to better conditions all in turn defeated by organized opposition. 

This civic consciousness could not prevent the story of low-rent public 
housing in Milwaukee from being a long-drawn-out one of proposal, oppo- 
sition and defeat, with housing shortage more and more acute and existent 
dwellings in certain areas deteriorating more and more into slum conditions. 
Sporadic attempts at betterment brought some relief; but not until 1947 did a 
definite workable program take form. 

The 1953 Report of the Housing Authority is a valuable reference for 
students of public housing presenting as it does in text, pictures, diagrams, 
figures and tables the essential features of a housing authority in organiza- 
tion, operation and achievement. 

Milwaukee covers approximately 32,000 acres. Three thousand seven 
hundred acres (about 12 per cent of the total) discloses seven or more recog- 
nized elements of blight. Out of a total of 160 census tracts 36 lie in the 
blighted area. These tracts are occupied by more than 22 per cent of the 
city’s 1950 population or 140,000 persons. 

To date the public housing program in Milwaukee comprises two groups 
of projects: three projects with a total of 969 dwelling units—(veterans per- 
manent housing) and three projects with a total of 1476 dwelling units (low- 
rent housing). 

The future plans of the Milwaukee Housing Authority embrace an ur- 
ban redevelopment program which provides for acquiring blighted areas, 
clearing and replanning these areas to sell or lease for use by private enter- 
prise. As preliminary to this program, the Board of Public Land Commis- 
sioners completed in 1947 a Master Plan. The Redevelopment Co-ordinating 
Committee made comprehensive studies of problems of blight elimination 
and urban redevclopment in the city of Milwaukee. The appraisal method of 
the American Public Health Association Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing was adopted as the standard for measuring the quality of housing and as 
the official basic method of determining areas eligible for redevelopment or 
rehabilitation. To date of report study of seven areas had been generally 
completed. There yet remained specific research within each of these areas. 

—Annual Report for the Year 1952; Public Housing 
in Milwaukee, 2nd edition (HAM, 1953). 


This abbreviated report of housing activities in the city of Milwaukee 
does not do justice to its program. However, this survey utilizes and is in- 
debted to the Housing Authority of Milwaukee for several significant practices 
that are typical for the national picture and are included elsewhere in this 
report. 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE—Population 173,359 (1950) 


The Nashville Housing Authority is a local public corporation created 
by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee. It has three main func- 
tions: (1) to investigate housing conditions and to determine where unsafe 
or unsanitary housing conditions exist; to make plans in co-operation with the 
City Planning Commission for clearing, replanning and reconstructing selected 
areas wherein unsafe or unsanitary housing exists, (2) to provide dwelling 
accommodations for persons of low income; to plan and operate housing pro- 
jects. (3) To carry out urban redevelopment projects for the purpose of re- 
moving blighted areas which are a financial liability to the city, and in co- 
operation with the city government, to clear, replan and redevelop such areas 
for public or private use. 

The 1952 Annual Report of the Nashville Housing Authority—Better 
Housing Today for a Better Community Tomorrow—sets out the achievements 
of the Authority for the year under the caption— 


These Are the Things We Did 


Completed the plans for the last of seven new projects in the current hous- 
ing program and placed the construction work under contract. 


Progressed with construction of 2,525 new dwelling units. 
Awarded construction contracts amounting to $7,791,034.78. 


Commenced occupancy in the first of the new dwelling units completed 
at James A. Cayce Homes Addition. 


Purchased the Vine Hill Housing Project from the U.S. Government for 
Operation as low-rent housing. 


Completed the purchase of 489 parcels of land in slum areas at a total cost 
of $2,274,895.74 for our housing project sites. Demolished 753 substandard 
dwellings and 41 other structures on these sites. 


Executed a contract with the Housing and Home Finance Agency for the 
Capitol Hill Redevelopment Project. Commenced land acquisition for the 
project. 


Received applications from 2890 families seeking housing accommodations. 
Had 345 move-outs from old projects, and have 1685 applications pending. 


Carried out the management and maintenance program required in the 
operation of the 2,227 dwelling units in the completed projects. 


Organized recreation facilities and other social activities for 7,912 persons, 
principally for children. 

Served 893 families in various ways who were involved in financial, do- 
mestic, or other problems. 


The following tabulation presents a summary of projects in operation and 
under construction in 1952. 
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Summary 


Total dwellings for white families 





EE ee TORT CLES EEUU PETE STeE 1,329 
Total dwellings for Negro families 

EEE CEE EES ree wad ate tal Rakuten ds 898 
Total dwellings for white families 

ee ee oe eo a age ame wees 1,246 
Total dwellings for Negro families 

SRN heals hlgnao eG. gree oon weeded’ wy 1,250 
Sete im pepe Getee 1992........ < . osc cccsecees 4,723 
Temporary veterans’ housing to be removed in 1953.... 220 
Total dwellings in program in 1953. .............. 4,503 


During its fourteen years of operation The Nashville Housing Authority 
accommodated approximately 6,000 families at one time or another. Among 
the 2,227 families now living in the Authority's dwellings there is a total of 
7,812 persons including 4,052 adults and 3,860 children (1952). Seventy-four 
per cent of the families have private employment. Eleven per cent of the families 
receive public assistance, such as Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age Assis- 
tance, etc.; five per cent receive veterans’ benefits; ten per cent receive social 
security and pension incomes. 

It takes a lot of living in a house to make a home, and it takes more than 
brick, stone and mortar to make The Nashville Housing Authority a constructive 
force for building better citizenship while it is building new dwelling units. The 
Housing Authority knows that the preservation of spiritual and human values 
must go hand in hand with the provision for physical needs. 

To meet this challenge, the Authority created a Community Service Divi- 
sion with a staff of four leaders trained in the field of family relations and re- 
creation. 

The 1953 Annual Report of the Nashville Housing Authority emphasizes 
a second phase of civic renewal. Under the caption, “The End of an Era of 
Obsolescence,’ the program of redevelopment is presented. In the heart of 
Nashville, 67 acres of old, obsolete buildings, both residential and commercial, 
are now being torn down so that land patterned to the needs of a century ago 
can be redeveloped to new uses. Approximately one half of the families who 
occupied slum dwelling in this forgotten area have been relocated in housing 
projects of the Authority or in private housing. The remainder of the families 
will be relocated gradually as land acquisition progresses. 

An attractive page—A City Renewed—introduces a graphic summary re- 
view of the significant achievements of the forward-looking Housing Authority 
that is transforming the City of Nashville. “This is the story . . . in seven 
chapters . . . of how portions of Nashville, once given up for dead, have been 
renewed, and converted to new use through a practical program of redevelop- 
ment. It also is the story of people who by virtue of better housing, guidance, 
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and encouragement have found new goals in life, sought better standards of 
living and have acquired a higher conception of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. It is not magic; just good business.” 


Chapter I The Slums of the Thirties 
Chapter II New Homes for Old 
Chapter III The Thresold to Better Living. 
Chapter IV Instructing Tenants 
Chapter V__ Responsibilities Make Better Citizens 
Chapter VI Filling Those Empty Hours 
Chapter VII Graduation Into Home Ownership 
“This is the story of an ideal envisioned by the Nashville Housing Au- 
thority when it was established; an ideal not to build dwelling units alone 
but to build so that old land will have new uses, so that tired people will 
have new faith, so that Nashville will be a better city as a result of its efforts.” 
—The 1953 Annual Report (The NHA). 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA—Population 567,257 (1950) 


The Housing Authority of New Orleans operates public low-rent housing 
projects. The program is subsidized by the federal government according to the 
legislation controlling operations under Title III. Some slum clearance of units 
equivalent to the number of new units was achieved under the original Hous- 
ing Act—Title I. Action of the City Council of New Orleans now restricts 
the Housing Authority of New Orleans to activities of rehabilitation as a means 
of correcting slum conditions. 

The projects operated by the Authority consist of multiple-apartment 
buildings varying in size from one-bedroom unit to four bed-room units. They 
are unfurnished, but equipped with gas range, electric refrigerator and hot water 
heater. The utilities are included in the rent. The rent schedule for these low- 
income families approximates 23 per cent of incomes. There is some variation 
for ineligible families awaiting removal (because of maximum income limits), 
and for employees required to live in the projects. 

The housing program as of January, 1954, consisted of 7,000 dwelling 
units with planned expansion to about 10,000 units when the new program made 
possible by the 1949 Housing Act is finished which will be approximately by the 
end of 1955. 

—Answers on Questionnaire. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK—Population 7,835,099 (1950) 


It is realizable, with little difficulty, that the city of New York, because of 
its geographic location as the gateway to the continent, its lure as the hub of 
democratic living and economic opportunity, its freedom from many social 
restraints and its consequent population congestion, finds itself saddled with 
almost unsurmountable obstacles to maintaining its population in houses condu- 
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cive to decent living. The many disillusionments among those who come to it 
both from within the country and from without only add to the problem by 
producing poverty and crime. These facts coupled with a heritage of old tene- 
ment structures condoned by the Old Law (before 1901) increase the gravity 
of New York City’s problems of housing. In 1901 New York State passed a 
law accepting the fact that tenements had been built usually for investment and 
on small plots of land. The investor or speculator did not concern himself about 
the quality of housing he provided, rather seeking only to produce as much 
rentable space as possible in each area. 

Since the end of World War II New York City has engaged in the great- 
est housing and slum clearance effort ever undertaken by any municipality in 
this country. Through the public housing program, and through various forms 
of assistance and co-operation given to large-scale private institutional build- 
ers, the city has had a hand in the construction of more than 70,000 apartments 
(individual dwelling units in either multiple dwellings or one-and two-family 
houses) from 1946 through 1952. This total (46,000 apartments in public hous- 
ing and 24,000 in quasi-public housing) represents better than one-third of all 
housing built in New York City in the postwar period, and fifty-one per cent 
of all housing in multiple dwellings, the city’s main source of rental housing. 
The city engaged in housing activity on this unprecedented scale in an attempt 
to cope with its acute postwar housing shortage, a shortage whose roots are to 
be found in the Great Depression and World War II. 

As a result of the failure to maintain an adequate building rate in the 
past two decades, 80 per cent of the city’s housing supply, as of the 1950 
Census, was in buildings completed prior to 1950, almost half of the 
supply had been built before 1920, including 436,461 apartments in Old 
Law (before 1901) tenements. (At the end of 1952, 426,792 apartments 
in Old Law tenements remained according to the Department of Housing 
and Buildings.) 

The basic objectives of the public housing program—stated and _ re- 
stated by various federal, state, and municipal housing legislation over the 
little less than two decades of the program’s existence—have not changed. 
These objectives remain: to provide decent housing for families who could 
not otherwise afford it; and to assist the city in eliminating its slums. 

By these standards 1952 was an active year, of marked progress: 


7 new low-rent projects were opened. 


7,381 families were admitted to newly-completed apartments, bring- 
ing to 63,000 the number of families living in permanent projects 
at the end of the year. 

Construction started for an additional 7,926 apartments in nine new 
projects and the deferred sections of three others. 

50 acres of slums containing 841 old buildings were wiped out, to 
be replaced by modern public housing projects. 


But these facts represent only the bare bones of the year's accomplish- 
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ments; they tell of ends, but not of the means that bring them about. Better 
housing does not just happen. It requires careful planning, good design, sound 
construction, and effective management. The following pages detail the Au- 
thority’s major activities in 1952—the flesh and blood of a year's progress. 

Permanent Authority projects provided homes for 63,000 families by the 
end of 1952. For these low-income families, the end results of planning are 
decent homes and a better place in which to raise their children. 

The Authority has received from the Public Housing Administration au- 
thorizations and program reservations for a total program in New York 
City of 40,000 low-rent apartments. At the end of 1952, more than 14,000 
of these apartments were already completed or being built. Of the remain- 
ing 25,700, 10,800 were under loan contract, 8,600 were in seven projects 
submitted to P.H.A. for approval during the year, and 6,300 were in projects 
soon to be submitted. 

But under current conditions, the Authority faced the prospect of a long 
stretch-out before this program could be completed. The 1949 Housing Act 
provided that no state could be allocated more than 10 per cent of the total 
federal subsidy made available for public housing. In view of the Congres- 
sional restrictions, P.H.A. is using this 10 per cent limitation as a guide for 
year-by-year construction allocations as well. The Authority is thus held down 
to starting an average of 3,500 federally aided apartments a year; it will be 
1961 before the last of these apartments is made available to the families 
who so desperately need them now. More than that, the stretch-out will delay 
all slum clearance activities in New York City, including the program being 
undertaken by private redevelopers under Title I of the Housing Act. A con- 
stant supply of new low-rent housing is needed to help accommodate low- 
income families relocated from slum areas being cleared for redevelopment. 
When the supply dwindles, relocation and slum clearance programs necessarily 
slow down. 

New York State's Public Housing Law, enacted in 1939, provided for a 
State-aided program of low-rent housing. The law was subsequently amended 
four times since the end of World War II (the last time in 1950) to increase 
the size of the program and the rate at which it could be carried out. 

By the end of 1952, the Authority had completed 21 000 apartments under 
this program (all except 3,500 since the end of the war); and had another 
5,000 apartments in projects that were partially occupied or under construction. 
The remainder of New York City’s share of the State-aided program consisted 
of 11,400 apartments in nine projects under loan contract (two of them ap- 
proved during the year); 2,700 apartments in two projects approved by the 
State Division of Housing and pending approval of city authorities; and 
approximately 3,700 apartments not yet allocated—a total of approximately 
17,800 apartments. The Authority expects to start construction of some 5,800 
apartments under this program in 1953, and except for sections of one or two 
densely congested slum sites, to clean up the balance in the two years following. 
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The criticisms most commonly leveled at New York City’s public housing 
architecture during the program’s great postwar expansion have been: (1) 
that the projects all look alike, are esthetically monotonous and institu- 
tional in appearance; and (2) that the buildings are too high, with too many 
people crowded into a given area. The Authority is aware that these criti- 
cisms are not without merit; but it does not believe that they are nearly so 
serious as some of the more enthusiastic critics have suggested, particularly 
those who have been carried away by their rhetoric to the fanciful claim that 
the Authority is building “slums of the future.’’ 

There is little resemblance between New York City’s slums and its housing 
projects. The projects are soundly constructed and well designed. Apart- 
ments are planned to receive ample sunlight, and all except the smallest have 
cross or through ventilation; all, of course, have fully-equipped kitchens and 
private baths. The buildings are fireproof, and equipped with incinerators for 
garbage disposal. Project sites are large, consisting of one or several super- 
blocks closed to through traffic. Less than one fifth of the average site is 
covered by buildings, the remainder being devoted to landscaping, lawns, 
playgrounds, walks, sitting areas, and off-street parking. Furthermore, the 
projects are regularly maintained by a trained staff, with ample reserves set 
aside for repairs, replacement of equipment on a scheduled basis, and painting 
every third year. Overcrowding is avoided by control of occupancy. 

Approximately 5 per cent of all apartments in new state-aided projects 
are specifically designed to accommodate older men and women. The apart- 
ments, for both single persons and couples, are of two types: a combination 
living-bedroom unit with separate kitchen containing dining space; and a kitchen 
alcove, screened by a folding partition, off the living room. Special features 
in all apartments include nonslip tile in bathrooms, tubs with grip bars and 
seats, electric ranges, easily-reached cabinets, special heating, and good ex- 
posure to sunlight. 

Criticisms directed against constructing tall elevator buildings are based 
on the argument that apartments more than two or three floors from street 
level make for an undesirable way of life, particularly for families with young 
and growing children. The Authority does not question the fact that for 
families with children, living in a tall building is generally less desirable than 
living in a good two- or three-story walk-up building; and that each, disre- 
garding economic stresses, is less desirable than living in a home with a large 
safe backyard. For this reason the Authority in recent years has developed 
plans, when economically possible, that incorporate both the taller elevator 
structures and three-story walk-ups. The walk-up buildings, containing the 
larger apartments, are specifically designed for families with several children. 
But three-story buildings, even when combined with tall elevator buildings, 
are not always economically feasible; public housing projects consisting of 
only three-story walk-ups or of row houses are today out of the question for 
New York City. It is much more expensive to provide a given number of 
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apartments in low buildings than it is in tall elevator buildings without a sacri- 
fice in the desirability of construction beyond all proportion to the advantages 
gained. 

Thus despite the city’s achievements in housing construction and slum 
clearance since the end of World War II, there is still not enough housing 
to go around, and too much of the existing supply is bad. 

Official figures from the 1950 Census of Housing show that at least 
111,589 apartments in New York City lacked either a private bath or toilet 
or both; another 112,117 apartments were badly dilapidated or lacked run- 
ning water entirely; and 61,500 apartments, according to preliminary figures, 
had cold running water only. Thus a minimum of 285,206 apartments, or 
more than 12 per cent of the city’s housing supply, could be classified as badly 
substandard. And the figure is minimal because the criteria used in the census 
were quite conservative, and the condition of more than 100,000 apartments 
was unreported. 

In addition to the physically substandard housing, the census also re- 
ported 171,655 married couples not having their own household. No esti- 
mate was made of the number of single persons, or other family groupings 
(a widowed mother and unmarried son, or two elderly sisters for example) 
similarly unable to secure accommodations of their own. 

Even with the omissions, however, there was an indicated need for an 
additional 456,861 standard apartments if New York City was to replace the 
worst of its slums and end its housing shortage. 

—19th Annual Report (NYCHA, 1952). 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA—Population 188,011 (1950) 


The Crime Conference 


In March 1937 the slums became front-page news when a Crime Confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of Safety Director Charles B. Borland’s Citi- 
zens Committee on Crime. City officials and leading citizens pondered the fact 
that in Norfolk’s slum areas the crime rate was 4% times greater than for the 
rest of the city. Taxpayers took notice when it was shown that they were paying 
$750,000 a year to subsidize the slums, which always claim a lion’s share of 
municipal service and return only a jackal’s portion of municipal revenue. 

Because of its geographic location, Norfolk suffered almost disastrous 
overcrowding during World War II. As one of the country’s chief naval bases 
the population increase was 79% over the 1940 level. 

In a booklet, entitled, This Is It (1946), the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority sets out existing slum problems and plans for ameliorating 
and removing them. From a graphic chart, “In a Nutshell,” these figures came: 
“Norfolk has 47,000 dwellings of which 17,000 are substandard. Of the 17,000 
families in substandard homes 4,000 earn too much to live in public housing and 
7,000, earn too little (because public housing must balance its books down to 
the last cent; because the amount of cash subsidy from the federal government 
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is limited by Congress; and because the Authority would go bankrupt if it drew 
its tenants from the very bottom levels.) The Norfolk Authority has built 
1,030 permanent homes. It plans to build 1,890 in the next three years. This 
is a good start but thousands of bad houses must be replaced.” 

The citizens of Norfolk will not be satisfied with anything less than the 
complete elimination of every unfit dwelling in the city. Certainly, the Authori- 
ty will not be satisfied with providing good homes for only 11 per cent of the 
people who need them. 

Because Negro slums bulk largest in Norfolk’s housing problem, the Au- 
thority has sought the co-operation of Negro leaders in planning slum clearance. 
This Advisory Committe has met with the Authority from time to time contrib- 
uting its views on the major problems affecting the Negro population. It has 
set policies governing many Authority operations, has named the Negro pro- 
jects, and has given generous support in the solution of zoning questions. 

—This Is It, 1946. (HACN). 

Norfolk, Virginia, is a city with a purpose as its awaits federal approval to 
activate long-formulated plans to clear 200 acres of its worst slums and integrate 
this program with the erection of 300 public housing units authorized for the 
accommodation of families to be dispossessed. Its application for a 6 million 
dollar loan and a 3.8 million dollar grant was the first to be submitted from 
among the 222 localities seeking to attack their slums and restore the land to 
more useful purposes under provision of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The estimated cost of what is for Virginia an unprecedented redevelopment and 
housing program ranges close to 40 million dollars. 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority lost no time in 
gearing its plans to the Housing Act of 1949. It had good reason to, for a com- 
prehensive survey, completed two years ago, revealed that the city has twice 
as much bad housing as the national urban average. Out of this study came the 
redevelopment program about to be activated but it will cover only about a third 
of the city’s 600 acres of slum lands that are cluttered with dilapadated shacks 
and tenements, the majority of which lack all of the conveniences of modern- 
day living. The program represents no small undertaking for a community with 
a population of 213,000 that has 14,000 dwellings regarded as substandard and 
20,000 families in need of a better place to live. From a community better- 
ment standpoint, the redevelopment program will clean out 2000 substandard 
reisdential structures in the three areas that are earmarked for attack under the 
present program. One area backs up against the central business section, strang- 
ling its growth and depressing real estate value. Linked with the seven housing 
projects now envisaged, all of which will be large enough to comprise separate 
subdivisions free of major bisecting thoroughfares, are plans for new schools, 
playgrounds, parks, and other community facilities. 

—'Norfolk—Is a City With a Purpose,” reprinted from 
The Journal of Housing, Match 1951. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, Chicago. 
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A ten-square block area lying adjacent to the main shopping center of Nor- 
folk has all the appearance of having been devastated by an atomic bomb, but 
the acres of rubble and debris thereon offer visual evidence that the community's 
long-awaited slum clearance and redevelopment program is progressing. 

Of particular significance among the benefits of the program is the fact that 
a major portion of the area now under attack will be re-used for public housing, 
street widening, new highways, a new school and playground, a community 
center, and for commercial purposes. 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, which is administer- 
ing the program, started the erection of low-rent public-housing apartment 
units to accommodate the dispossessed slum dwellers early in 1951. It began 
relocating families from the redevelopment area some months later and stepped 
up this work as units in the housing projects under construction became available 
for occupancy. 

Slum clearance necessarily had to be preceded by the erection of public hous- 
ing, which was provided for under Title III of the Act. Norfolk and Galveston, 
Texas, shared the distinction of being the first two cities to receive allocations 
from the 800.000 units authorized by Congress to implement a frontal attack 
on the country’s slums. 


—"Norfolk Destroys Slums in Redevelopment Plan,” re- 
printed from The Commonwealth, June 1952. Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond. 


Downtown Norfolk is beginning to get a new look in certain squalid areas. 
The core of the city’s slums has been under attack in an unprecedented program 
originally conceived as a result of the findings of the Crime Conference held in 
Norfolk in 1937. It was not until the adoption of the Housing Act of 1949, 
however, that the money to undertake the work was available. Today, the pro- 
gram is in full swing and is being used as a model by scores of other communi- 
ties which have been alerted to the long-range implications of festering slums. 

In summary, the Authority has under attack 193.30 acres of slums, almost 
a third of the total city acreage found to be substandard or blighted in a con- 
prehensive physical survey conducted in 1949 with municipal funds. The pro- 
gram that has been evolved thus far as a result of the survey calls for the clear- 
ance of 1,659 structures and the relocation of approximately 4,000 families, the 
majority of whom, undoubtedly, will be residing in the 3,200 low-rent public- 
housing units allocated to Norfolk under the Housing Act of 1949 and earlier 
federal housing legislation. 

Slum clearance, as such, was not started in Norfolk until December 11, 
1951, by which time initial units in the off-site public-housing projects were 
being occupied by families being shifted from the doomed housing. About the 
same time, private housing, including the first multi-unit developments under- 
taken for Negroes, was coming on the market and being occupied by the 
former slum dwellers. 
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It would appear that at this writing that the Authority, when it completes 
housing it has under way and projected, will have 5,885 units under its con- 
trol, including several federally-owned developments it now manages. 

—'"Norfolk Clears Slum Areas in Huge Program,” 
reprinted from The Commonwealth, February 
1954. Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond. 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA—Population 2,064,797 (1950) 


Better housing for the city of “brotherly love” is the joint concern of the 
Planning Commission, the Philadelphia Housing Authority and the Redevelop- 
ment Authority. The legislative basis for the operations of the bodies is 
chronologically presented together with accomplishments in the 1952 Report 
of the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 


Legislation 


1937—United States Housing Act authorized lending funds for construction 
of low-rent homes and annual cash contributions to keep rents low. 


1937—Pennsylvania Housing Authorities Law authorized the creation of 
housing authorities by local communities. 

1945—-Pennsylvania Urban Redevelopment Law made it possible for cities 
and counties to establish Redevelopment Authorities to clear blighted land for 
new private or public use, including housing. 

1949—Housing Act of 1949 authorizes construction in the nation of 
135,000 low-rent homes a year for six years. 


1950—Co-operation Agreement for 10,000 new low-rent homes by the 
City of Philadelphia, the Board of Education and the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. 

The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and security of 
the nation and the health and living standards of its people require the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American family. 

—From the Declaration of National Housing Policy 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 


Accomplishments 


1937—The Philadelphia Housing Authority established, five members 
appointed. 


1941-3248 permanent low-rent homes constructed in Philadelphia. 


1942—-2400 units of permanent war housing built by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


1944—2149 units of temporary housing built by the federal government. 


1947—-1775 units of veteran’ temporary housing built, jointly financed by 
the city and the federal government. 
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1951—Start of construction of new low-rent homes in Philadelphia under 
the Housing Act of 1949. 

1952—First project completed of the new program; 2170 new low-rent 
homes under construction by June 30, 1952; 2306 waiting approval of fed- 
eral construction loan funds. 

Scattered through Philadelphia are thousands of families trying to better 
themselves while living under highly adverse conditions. There are not enough 
good rental houses at reasonable rates for families who cannot afford to buy 
new homes. Besides the basic shortage of moderate rental housing for fami- 
lies, there is a graver problem underlying the city’s housing pattern. The 1950 
United States Census reveals grim facts behind the familiar slogans about our 
“City of Homes.” It shows that: 

78,000 families live in houses reported to be substandard; 31,000 of 
these families pay over one fifth of their income for these units. 

15,000 families live in houses that still have no inside flush toilet. 

To obtain an accurate summary of conditions in blighted areas, the City 
Planning Commission, the Redevelopment Authority and the Housing Au- 
thority conducted a joint research project. This survey of the housing con- 
ditions of nine blighted areas was published in 1951. It was found that the 
central business section was almost completely surrounded by areas which are 
no longer desirable as places to live or to conduct business. Deserted by the 
Original residents and seriously deteriorated, this belt of urban decay is char- 
acterized by low tax returns and assessments. The result of the survey showed 
that: 

30% of the city’s homes are in blighted areas. 

20% of all the households surveyed were overcrowded. 

36% of the multi-family units and 27% of the single family units sur- 
veyed were found to be unfit for habitation. 

This survey proved factually what was long known by housing observers. 
Block after block of the city’s homes had fallen into deterioration. Neigh- 
borhoods that were once bright and neat now showed as high as 86 per cent 
of their houses unfit for occupancy. The data compiled will better enable 
public agencies to plan to meet the housing need by new building and reha- 
bilitation. The conditions in one slum area (the Norris site) are utilized as a 
“portrait of a slum” in the general over-all part of this survey. 


10,000 Low Rent Homes for Philadelphia 
The Co-operation Agreement of June, 1950 
Philadelphia's new program is authorized in the Co-operation Agreement 
between the City of Philadelphia and the School District of Philadelphia and 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
1. 10,000 Low-Rent Homes—Approval is given to the construction of 
of 10,000 low-rent homes for the first phase of the program. Not more 


than 5,000 homes shall be built on open sites with the remainder to 
be built in slum cleared areas. 
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2. Site Approval—Each site must be approved by the Planning Commis- 
sion, and by the Redevelopment Authority in those cases where the 
site is located within a redevelopment area. A public hearing must be 
advertised and held for each site by the Housing Authority. 

3. Payments in Lieu of Taxes—The Housing Authority will make payments 
in lieu of taxes equal to 10% of shelter rents, plus full water rents, 
This payment in lieu of taxes is to bedivided 60% to the City of Phil- 

adelphia and 40% to the Board of Education. 


4. Elimination of Substandard Dwellings—The City of Philadelphia 
pledges to eliminate an equal number of substandard housing dwell- 
ings to the new low-rent public housing dwellings within a five-year 
period. Dwellings may be counted which are demolished on clearance 
sites, or condemned and closed, or demolished elsewhere. 


5. Services Provided—Essential services will be provided to housing de- 
velopments by the City of Philadelphia on the basis as provided to 
other inhabitants. 

6. Zoning Changes—The City of Philadelphia agreed to approve zoning 
changes as requested by the Housing Authority, following their ap- 
proval by the Zoning Board of Adjustment. The commitment is con- 
tained in the following provision: 

“Insofar as the City may lawfully do so, it will grant such waivers of the 
Building Code of the City as are reasonable and necessary to promote economy 
and efficiency in the development and administration of such project: and 
make such changes in zoning classification of the site and surrounding terri- 
tory of such project as are reasonable and necessary for the development and 
protection thereof and as are recommended by the Zoning Board of Adjust- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of the law.” 

The Housing Authority and the architects designing its various develop- 
ments work constantly to develop new designs of row housing and apartments 
which can achieve maximum livability. Such design seeks to achieve the goal 
of the housing program to create an environment which will develop two and 
three story homes, the majority with individual entrances and yards, with a 
density of less than thirty families per net acre. This result will be obtained 
on many of the vacant land sites now in planning or construction by this 
Authority. In slum clearance sites an average density of forty-four families 
per net acre is planned where elevator type apartment buildings will be com- 
bined with two and three story buildings. 

As a result of difficulty in obtaining suitable sites and the cost of sites 
that have been obtained, it is now expected by the Authority that about a 
fourth of the 10,000 homes approved in the Co-operation Agreement of 1950 
will be contained in elevator type apartments. A trained sociologist was en- 
gaged by the Philadelphia Housing Authority in 1951 to evaluate apparent 
effects of various types of structures on family life and personal adjustment. 


His observations regarding human relations in low-rent housing developments 
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suggested that the elevator apartments for large families appeared to make 
management goals more difficult to achieve. 

In the 1952 Annual Report of the Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia, striking pictures, graphs and tables highlight a striking report 
of slum clearance and redevelopment projects. The story of this booklet 
emphasizes two housing projects of which Philadelphia is justly proud. The 
first, Penn Towne, was dedicated April 9, 1952. On this occasion Raymond 
M. Foley, Federal Housing and Home Finance Administrator said: 

“The city of Philadelphia is to be thanked throughout the country for 
providing this practical demonstraton of what can be accomplishel by releasing 
the joint powers of our private and public forces in a drive against slums and 
toward good housing for our people. It is a demonstration that stands here 
today to say to all of our cities that the slums must go—that the job can be 
done if we choose to do it.” 

Penn Towne was built with the assistance of a state construction subsidy 
of $773,000 made available by the State Planning Board under the provisions 
of the Housing and Redevelopment Assistance Law of 1949. Without the 
state land subsidy of $106,035 and this construction subsidy, the project would 
have been impossible. The buildings are of Colonial architecture and are two 
and three stories high. Rentals start at $55 per month, including hot water, 
heat, electric refrigeration, automatic gas range, large closets, incinerators, and 
safety-tread stairways. 

For the children, there is a playground. It is located in an inner court, 
well away from the hazards of traffic on the nearby busy streets. Between 
the apartments and the Reading Railroad, along 8th Street, there is a parking 
lot, the front of which is planted with trees and shrubbery to act as a buffer 
against blight. 

The second project is that of the American Friends Co-op Homes. This 
enterprise is a milestone in the self-help technique, which enables a family to 
achieve better living through an investment of personal labor. On December 
20, 1952, the first families moved into apartments in the project initiated by 
the American Friends Service Committee and the Friends Neighborhood 
Guild. They moved into a three-story brick building which had been erected 
during the Civil War, and for years had been the home of one of Phila- 
delphia’s leading families—only to fall into decay as the character of the 
neighborhood changed and the old families moved away or died out. 

It was an historic occasion not only to the Friends but to the Redevelop- 
ment Authority, which had acquired the properties; to the State Planning 
Board, which had aided by a land subsidy of $65,750; to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, private banks, a building firm—and to some fifty men 
and women who all lent a hand. 

Those who moved into the apartments were the actual owners. They 
moved into apartments as modern as any available anywhere. Each of the 
owners had made a down payment of 10 per cent on his home—not in cash 
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but in hard work; painting, ripping out rotted floors and fences, building 
kitchen cabinets and so on. 

It was—and is—a pioneering program, this Self-Help Housing Program 
of the Friends. It was started, in an exploratory way, back in 1946. The City 
Planning Commission and City Council approved the idea. The Redevelopment 
Authority, using powers granted by the state, agreed to acquire the site and 
write down the cost to a practicable level. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion agreed to insure the mortgage of $355,700—roughly 90 per cent of the 
total cost of the first phase of the project—and two Philadelphia banks 
furnished the loans. And finally, the new home owners—laborers, social 
workers, school teachers, engineers, clerks, a lawyer, a doctor and some small 
businessmen—contributed work they could do under the city building code. 
Other work is being done by union labor. 

When the entire project is completed there will be 100 modern apart- 
ments in an area bounded by Franklin, Brown, 8th and Fairmount. Rents will 
range from $45 to $80 a month including heat and utilities—and payments 
toward the mortgage. 

Two interesting leaflets, “Better Homemaking on a Budget’ (Tasker 
Homes) and “Fix Up Your Home—Do It Yourself—It’s Fun—It’s Cheap” 
(Richard Allen Homes), contain simple, practical and helpful suggestions for 
the tenants of these projects. Public hearings are held to determine neighbor- 
hood feeling about proposed redevelopment (as pictured on p. 20, R.A.C.P.). 


GOALS 


20,000 Low-Rent Homes 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority recommends that construction of 
the 20,000 low-rent homes for which reservation was approved by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration for Philadelphia be expedited as rapidly as allo- 
cation of federal loan funds is authorized by Congress. The 2070 homes now 
under construction and the 2306 nearly ready to start are but a beginning of the 
work which needs to be done. 

The forward-looking program of the Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia embraces ten projects which at completion will provide better 
homes for 60,000 people. 

Conservation of Neighborhoods 

The Philadelphia approach to city planning has placed heavy emphasis 
on neighborhood conservation and improvement. Rehabilitation plans, de- 
veloped by the Planning Commission, the Housing Authority and the 
Redevelopment Authority include within a larger plan the construction of 
a variety of developments. Many have been only one to four blocks in 
size so as to remove the worst features and save the best assets of a declining 
neighborhood. This co-ordinated construction by several private and pub- 
lic organizations appears faster and less harmful to residents than large- 
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scale clearance. Neighborhood character, with variety in people and _ struc- 
tures maintained, is a desirable goal for the city. 


Housing Law Enforcement 


A steadily increasing supply of new public low-rent and redevelop- 
ment area housing, as well as other residential construction, should aid in 
effective enforcement of housing law. But publicly aided clearance of slums 
and building of low-rent housing can directly meet only a small part of 
the need. A broad attack upon slum conditions is indicated, combining 
programs to encourage voluntary improvement by both owners and tenants, 
strict control of conversions and overcrowding, and effective prosecution 
of continued violators of housing laws. For example, all outdoor toilets, 
of which there are still many thousands in the City of Philadelphia in this 
year 1952, should be outlawed and their removal required. 


Planning New Community Facilities 


Since public housing adds new population, existing recreation, health 
and welfare facilities are often found to be inadequate in areas around a 
new project. It is possible to include some small amounts of floor space 
for community facilities in the construction of new developments. This space 
is available to both residents and neighbors. Community rooms become a val- 
uable meeting ground to encourage better neighborhood relations. The new 
development is only part of a neighorbood. Every effort, therefore, is made to 
study the requirements of the entire neighborhood so that the new community 
facilities may provide the most needed services. The Housing Authority plans 
together with concerned public and private agencies, such as the Board of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Department of Recreation, and the Health and 
Welfare Council. 


The Authority does not provide leadership personnel for such normal com- 
munity services but asks that those agencies usually responsible and most skilled 
provide services in the degree that they would in any neighborhood. In de- 
signing new community buildings, the Housing Authority must, within limits 
of its budget, divide its space between special activities such as pre-school care, 
baby clinics, branch libraries, athletics for youth groups, rooms for smaller and 
and quiet groups in arts and crafts, space for adult gatherings, including elderly 
persons, and larger space for auditorium and gymnasium use. Facilities are not 
provided which would duplicate those already available. The space provided by 
the Authority within its projects has been of major value both to residents and 
their neighbors 


Citizen Participation 


Philadelphia is proud of its many responsible civic groups which constantly 
channel strong neighborhood attachments into concern for the welfare and de- 
velopment of the community as a whole. Firstrate guidance to the Housing Au- 
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thority as well as to other planning and construction programs has been given 
by a wide variety of neighborhood and city-wide civic groups. May their work 
prosper! 

In 1950, the Housing Authority invited a wide variety of organizations 
concerned with the progress of the program to form an Advisory Committee. 
At the formation of the group, 134 organizations participated. Early in 1951, 
a steering committee was appointed of leaders from the organizations which 
first came together. Among them were executives of the Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning, the Philadelphia Housing Association, the Philadelphia District 
of the Health and Welfare Council, and the Fellowship Commission. 

For a year and a half, the fifteen members of the steering group of the Ad- 
visory Committee have met at least monthly in frank discussion with members 
of the Authority and its executive staff. Subjects considered included selection 
of sites, design and density of new projects, occupancy policy, community fa- 
cilities, relations between projects and their neighborhoods, maintenance and 
management policies. The Housing Authority and the community owe a vote 
of deep thanks to all who have participated. 

Accurate information is felt by the Authority to be essential to the proper 
functioning of public service programs, especially one involving 40,000 people 
as residents. The Authority issues a monthly newsletter to interested citizens, 
residents and its employees, which reports on progress and problems. Special 
reports have been issued, including “The Veterans Housing Program,” ‘‘Reloca- 
tion of Families From the Norris Site,” “The Wilson Park Development”’ and 
other factual material on design, applications, lowered juvenile delinquency, and 
various phases of operation. Materials have been prepared for the information 
of applicants for homes. Tours of projects, slide talks at the request of interested 
groups, information for visitors from around the nation and foreign countries 
and conference with students, have been included in the information service 
which is felt to be a proper part of the responsibilities of a public agency. 

The Fellowship Commission's activities embrace a city and civic-wide pro- 
gram designed to “Help people of all racial, religious and nationality groups to 
work together and live together constructively by equalizing their treatment, by 
broadening their opportunities and deepening their understanding of each 
oter.”’ 


In January 1954 the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission presented two 
awards of commendation to municipal agencies for outstanding achievement: 


To The Philadelphia Housing Authority and its Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Community Relations— 

For demonstrating the constructive power of co-operation between ofh- 
cial and citizen groups to improve community living by providing 
decent homes in a suitable living environment, 

For enriching the lives of countless Philadelphians of every race, re- 
ligion and national origin whose housing needs were met with- 
out discrimination or segregation, 
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For exemplifying to the nation that by putting democratic ideals into 
practice, social and economic injustices can be alleviated; that 
brotherly living can be achieved in a metropolitan community, 


To The Germantown Courier—for significant demonstration of the in- 
valuable role of the press in forwarding human dignity and se- 
curity, 

For policies which provide fair and equal news coverage for all ra- 
cial, religious artd ethnic groups, 

For forthright editorials in support of non-segregated living in the 
neighborhoods of Germantown, 

For substantial encouragement given to the religious and civic forces 
working to make Germantown a community of brotherly living— 


The Philadelphia Fellowship Commission presents the 1953 Fellow- 
ship Commission Awards, January 18, 1954. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—Population 673,763 (1950) 


Since July 15, 1940, when the Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh moved its first tenant into Apartment 58 at 2269 Bedford Avenue, there 
have been many changes in our city. Hundreds of new homes have been built 
and hundreds of old homes torn down. Myriad economic and _ industrial 
changes have taken place. We have been through a war. A new generation 
has been added to our population. But there has been no change more start- 
ling or far-reaching than that in the city’s ‘‘Face.’’ New roads, new mills, new 
skyscrapers, new housing—all these are making a new city of the Pittsburgh 
of the Fifties. And in these changes the Housing Authority has had, and is 
continuing to have, an important part, and we are proud of it. 


By 1940 Pittsburgh had become a grubby, middle-aged industrial city, 
air filled with smoke, buildings soot-coated, people apologizing to themselves 
that “smoke means prosperity.’ Two fifths of the city’s homes lacked private 
baths and flush toilets. A tenth of our families lived in homes “needing 
major repairs’ or unfit for use—buildings with leaking roofs and tumbling 
plaster, lacking the basic amenities of bath and indoor toilets and hot water. 
The fabled Golden Triangle was so tarnished that the occasionally remodeled 
store-front appeared a livid scar. People worked in Pittsburgh because they 
had to, but the rate of migration to the suburbs made it clear that they did not 
want to live here. 


Although in the decade 1941-1950 more than three thousand of the worst 
dwellings were removed by demolition (in addition to the seven thousand 
others that went down in the previous 1930-1940 period), the United States 
Housing Census of 1950 still finds more than 14,000, or 7.6 per cent, ‘“‘with- 
out running water or dilapidated.” Another 25.4 per cent were found 
“without private bath, making a total of 33.0 per cent, or a third of the city’s 
homes below standard accommodations. One of every twenty homes, or 5.4 per 
cent, was seriously overcrowded. 
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It is in such areas as these that the need for public housing is obvious. 
Homes that lack privacy, that lack adequate bathing and toilet facilities, 
homes with leaking roofs and falling plaster, with rickety stairs and unsafe 
floors—and that is how an inspection trip will translate the Census figures— 
are not proper places for the rearing of children, for the living of normal, 
decent lives. Since the families of these areas are, for the most part, in the 
lowest economic third, they have little chance for escape. Without the assist- 
ance of public housing, with its policy of help according to greatest need, 
moving these families means trading one bad house for another, a hillside 
house with an outdoor toilet for an alley dwelling with a basement toilet. 

With the aid of public housing, 13,000 Pittsburgh families have escaped 
from slum houses to live in modern, safe, sanitary housing at rents commen- 
surate with incomes. A majority of these families, almost 7,500 through 
1952, whose incomes have improved, have ‘‘graduated’’ to purchase or rent 
homes in the private real estate market (851, or about 12 per cent have reported 
home purchases). 

The Authority's seven permanent communities now in operation, com- 
prising 5,462 dwelling units, are located in six separate sections of the city. They 
vary in size, character and type of housing. 

The smallest, Allegheny Dwellings, is a community of 282 dwellings in 
3-story walk-up apartments, tucked away on the several levels of a natural, hilly 
site overlooking the lower North Side. A minimum of grading in the prepara- 
tion of the site and retention of much of the original landscaping create a 
garden village with tree lined walks and shrubbery dotted courts. Even the 
main playground of the community is shaded by a wooded circle on a hillside 
terrace. 

The largest, Allequippa Terrace of 1851 units, and its neighbor, Addison 
Terrace of 802 units, cover the hilltops above the Soho valley and, taken to- 
gether, extend from the upper “‘Hiil’’ into the Soho-Oakland district. The 
land for these communities was reclaimed by a gigantic grading operation from 
thinly settled slum, and barren hillsides. Three and one-half million cubic 
yards of earth were torn from three hilltops and poured into the dividing 
valleys, completely altering the topography of 120 acres to create two housing 
sites and a 14 acre playground. 

The Authority's earliest occupied community, Bedford Dwellings, opened 
its 420 homes in July 1940 on the crest of a ridge high above the Allegheny 
River. The development, consisting of three-story walkups with a few two- 
story row houses and duplexes, covers 16 acres reclaimed from slums, an aban- 
doned cemetery, and a baseball field. One of the city’s year-round centers, 
Ammon Recreation Center, is adjacent to the western end of the present com- 
munity. An extension of 460 units, to the east and to the west of the original 
site, is now well advanced in construction. 

Broadhead Manor in the Fairywood section of West End is the Authority's 
only community not built on a hilltop. Its 448 units in one and two-story 
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houses are spread over 66 acres of gently rolling valley in the far western 
perimeter of the city. It is also the Authority's only community without apart- 
ment buildings. 

Under the provisions of the Housing Act of 1949, the Authority is com- 
pleting construction of two communities and is planning a third. The first 
of these, Bedford Dwelling Addition, adds 460 units to the present 420 
dwellings. The Addition replaces 230 dwellings, many of which were in va- 
rious stages of decay. 

St. Clair Village is now converting 107 acres of semirural scrub land into 
2 modern community, with living and recreation space for 1089 families. 

The third community, now in the planning stage, would develop another 
semirural site of 179 acres into modern homes for almost 200 families. 

Bedford Dwellings Addition, as its name implies, is an extension of the 
first public housing community developed in Pittsburgh in 1939-40. The Addi- 
tion has the distinction of having the Authority's first 5-bedroom units, a size 
which will accommodate at least some of the large families who could not 
previously be housed. The 17 new structures provide 200 homes in row houses 
and apartments, many with a dramatic panoramic view from their windows of 
the Allegheny River valley some 400 feet below. 

The second of the new communities, St. Clair Village, is located high 
above the Monongahela River valley. The site originally consisted of two 
hills separated by a ravine, with their entire area of 107 acres surrounded on 
three sides by steep, unbuildable slopes. After an extensive grading operation, 
including cuts of 35 feet and the moving of 350,000 cubic yards of earth, 
this semirural site has been developed into a well planned community of 1089 
homes. 

Floor plans show a typical 7% room dwelling, located at the end of a 
row-house building and containing laundry facilities, gas-fired furnace and 
water heater, as well as storage space, in a full basement. A living room, 
combination kitchen and dining room, and two bedrooms comprise the first 
floor. The kitchen is equipped with modern cabinet units (8 square feet of 
base cabinet and work space, 54 square feet of shelving), five-foot sink, gas 
range, and electric refrigerator. The second floor provides three bedrooms 
and bathroom. 

Following the usual Authority policy of providing physical facilities 
for both outdoor and indoor recreation, St. Clair Village provides, in a central 
location, the full complement of such facilities. As shown on the plan, the 
basement of Apartment Building 62 provides the following: (1) space 
for a Child Health Clinic, with 1310 square feet of interviewing and 
examining rooms, to be operated by the Department of Public Health; (2) 
a meeting room and kitchen, capacity 130 persons; (3) a meeting room with 
a capacity of 60 persons; and (4) storage rooms and toilet facilities. The 
basement of Apartment Building 16, besides storage rooms and toilets to serve 
the outdoor recreation facilities, contains the Recreation Supervisor's Office. 
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Supervisory personnel is provided by the City’s Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation. 

Outdoor space includes a mush ball field and a well equipped playground 
similar to the ‘‘parklets’’ which the city has developed and is operating so 
successfully in many neighborhoods. The St. Clair Village parklet provides 
the following: spray pool, swings, slides, climbers, craft tables, ping-pong 
tables, sand pit, horseshoe court, basketball court, volleyball court, and a 
paddle-tennis court. 

The following table totals the achievement in dwelling units in ‘he pres- 
ent program. 


NUMBER AND SITE OF DWELLING UNITS IN PRESENT 
LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


Existing— Under Construc Planned—Con- 
Number of Constructed tion—to be Com- struction to 

Rooms 1939-1944 pleted 1953-1954 Start 1953 Total 
21, 1480 168 192 1840 

4l/, 2908 825 364 4597 

SY, 968 449 68L 2097 

6Y, 106 &7 160 353 

7, 20 88 108 
eer , ghenensne 8995 


—A Report to the People: Public Housing in 
Pittsburgh 1938-1953 (HACP, i953). 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA—Population 852,262) (1950) 


Lifting the standard of living by providing better housing for its under- 
privileged population is a part of the responsibility of the Redevelopment 
Agency of the City and County of San Francisco. It opened its offices in January, 
1949. “It is not public housing; land is sold to developers and private indi- 
viduals who build and own the houses, apartments and other structures.” 

Redevelopment is the step by step replanning, clearing and rebuilding of 
deteriorated or unused sections of the city—a process through which public 
powers are used to assist private enterprise to create new residential neighbor- 
hoods or commercial and industrial areas. 


In the preparation of its plans, the Redevelopment Agency works and 
confers with different city departments, residents of project areas, potential 
builders and other interested parties, so that redevelopment plans will reflect 
San Francisco's needs and the wishes of its citizens. This redevelopment is 
made possible by state and federal laws. Under the Housing Act of 1949, 
the federal government contributes two thirds of the net cost of a redevelop- 
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ment—and the local government one third. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency administers the funds. 

The following categories of information are included in “The Tentative 
Plan’”’ as submitted to the San Francisco Board of Supervisors: (1) the ob- 
jectives of the proposed redevelopment; (2) existent conditions with project 
areas; (3) the elements included in the plan; (4) its conformity with the 
city’s Master Plan. 

As a factual basis for its proposals of redevelopment the Agency lists 
the following sources of information indicating the research activities and the 
civic Co-operation essential to the success of its program: 

Sources of Information. The conditions of blight in the Western Addition 
are evidenced in the following sources: Real Property Survey of 1939; United 
States Federal Census, 1940, United States Federal Census, 1950; The Rede- 
velopment of Blighted Areas, 1945, San Francisco City Planning Commission, 
Western Addition Redevelopment Study, November 1947, San Francisco City 
Planning Commission; Blight and Taxes, 1947, San Francisco Planning and 
Housing Association; Report of the City of San Francisco, 1948, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; the records and reports of the San Francisco 
Police, Fire and Health Departments; records and reports of the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of San Francisco and the San Francisco 
Juvenile Court; reports and studies of the Department of City Planning and 
Redevelopment Agency of San Francisco. 


—The Redevelopment Program for San Francisco 
(R.A. of C. and C. of S.F.). 
—The Tentative Plan (R.A. of C. and C. of S.F.). 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA—Population 119,689 (1950) 


In two significant and attractive booklets, Oglethorpe Was Right and 
Change of Address, Savannah presents her report of slum clearance and low- 
rent housing. For the following citation, the City of Savannah is justifiably 
proud: 


This Publication 


“CHANGE OF ADDRESS” 
was awarded the 


“CERTIFICATE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT” 
for the year 1949 in a nation-wide contest by the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
for producing an annual report of superior value in interpreting 


the Public Housing Program in the community.” 
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It is, indeed not very easy to select and reduce to the brief limits of this 
survey, the many significant and aptly phrased descriptive and expository de- 
tails of what this city has achieved in face-lifting activities for its areas of 
substandard dwellings. 

The Housing Authority of Savannah dates from 1938. In the first three 
years the Authority progressed from paper planning and slum clearance to 
construction and operation. Originally capitalized with little more than faith 
and vision the Housing Authority was in 1946 custodian of 3,945 dwelling 
units representing an investment of $12 million. The first two projects re- 
moved notorious areas of ramshackle cabins and shacks, and replaced them 
with park-like groups of modern homes. 

In Oglethorpe Was Right (1946) the historic setting of the city and the 
plan by its founder to be a city of open spaces are first presented. In striking 
contrast is the account of the actual growth of the community to its present 
condition of congestion and unsightly slum spots that mar its civic beauty. 
Change of Address (1949) continues the story of public housing since Janu- 
ary, 1946, and indicates expansion of the Housing Authority's programs to in- 
clude urban redevelopment as well as slum clearance and low-rent housing. 

Interesting “changes of address’ point up the psychological moral and 
social benefits that derive from removal from slum living conditions to whole- 
some homes. 


I. 


Aaron and Lucille Noble have five children, the oldest 11. They lived 
in an apartment of one bedroom, a front room and kitchen, sharing an outside 
toilet and faucet with another family. After nine years in Yamacraw Village 
(the park-like community of homes that replaced an area of ramshackle cabins) 
Lucille Noble still likes to talk about her new home and what she calls it 


“cleanness and warmness.”” The Nobles hold an important place in community 
life. 


II. 
Max and Esther Ryals and their three girls lived in Gaston Court. Their 
three-room apartment had no running water. . . . “I stayed scared all the 


time,” the mother recalls, ‘‘by rats so big they could take the lid off the pots.” 
The neighborhood was so tough the family never wanted to make friends. 
The children’s playground was a yard always wet from the running hydrant. 
The icebox was kept in the bedroom so a maximum of three could eat in the 
small kitchen. . .. When the smallest girl saw the new home for the first time, 
she “just kept patting me and her daddy and wanting to stand on her head 
on the lawn.” 

The Authority’s houses give 970 families the equipment and space for 
decent living. The Housing Authority's standard for bedrooms is two to a 
room. The housewife has the equipment she needs to handle the weekly wash 
and to prepare good meals. Children have made their first acquaintance with 
bathtubs. At the end of the day’s work the breadwinner can relax in a com- 
fortable sitting room with his newspaper or radio. 
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Social workers and nurses who have visited slum dwellings know that 
tenants try to make the best of their bad environment. The effort is never 
successful for it would take a small fortune to make a good home out of a 
house that was not designed to be one when it was built many years ago. 


—Oglethorpe Was Right, 1946 and 
Change of Address, 1949, (HAS). 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—Population 462,440 (1950) 


In Seattle Yes/er Terrace is a living symbol of what good homes can mean 
to the individual and to the community. This is a community of homes in 
which families work, live, play, talk about the weather, tend their gardens, 
paint their fences just as families in any neighborhood in Seattle do. The dif- 
ference is that most of the families in the Terrace came from homes where they 
had no opportunity to engage in and enjoy these homely human practices. For 
Yesler’s Hill was a community liability instead of an asset; an eyesore of tot- 
tering, unpainted structures and a breeding ground of crime, delinquency and 
disease instead of a community of homes; a tax-delinquent district instead of a 
neighborhood which by the end of 1950 had paid more than $125,000 in de- 
linquent taxes and in Jieu-of-tax payments. 


This 1s Public Housing: A Case in Point 


The Bigleys, with two children, ages two and five, lived in an attic apart- 
ment in the rear of an old building off a busy arterial where traffic is heavy 
and dangerous . . . the only entrance is a trap door at the top of a steep stair- 
way .. . there are no laundry facilities, the roof leaks, and the only heat is 
provided by a small coal and wood stove in the living room . . . there is no 
heat in the other rooms . . . Mr. Bigley is a painter and handyman but has not 
been able to obtain regular employment . . . his total income last year was only 
$600. 

The Bigleys were one of the first families to move into the Terrace. . 
With the war, employment opportunities for Mr. Bigley improved. . Fre- 
quently ill from a heart ailment. Mr. Bigley spent six months in a hospital. For 
a time they sought assistance under the Aid to Dependent Children program. 
When Mr. Bigley recovered his health he got a job as a school janitor. His 
salary gradually improved until the family became overincome. So the Bigleys 
were notified that they had to move. When the Bigleys moved it was to a home 
of their own. Today . . . they are grateful to the Terrace for it gave them a 
real home and normal family living when they needed it most. 

In 1939 Seattle made a Real Property Survey which revealed that through- 
out the city there were 35,000 substandard dwelling units with 32,000 occu- 
pied by 33,000 families. An income survey made along with the Real Property 
Survey revealed that 9,928 of the families living in the substandard homes had 
incomes so low that it would be impossible for them to obtain decent housing 
without assistance. These approximately 10,000 of Seattle’s citizens were 


enough to establish the need for lower rentals than the private market could 
provide. Could it be done? Yesler Hill became the proving ground and on 
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the basis of federal loans and subsidies provided by the Housing Act of 1937 
the experiment got under way. 

Co-operation in constructive community activities has been marked in all of 
Seattle's housing projects. Numerous civic and neighborhood groups have made 
outstanding contributions to community life. Many other social agencies have 
provided leadership and have participated when their assistance has been sought. 

Since 1941 homes for 26,000 families have been provided for Seattle's 
citizens of low income. This figure includes temporary war housing, permanent 
war housing and low-rent housing. Seattle’s report points up the benefits that 
accrue to the city from taxes and from business enterprises. 

The Seattle Housing Authority is a /oca/ city agency established under state 
law. ... The Authority owns and operates four low-rent projects for low income 
families in Seattle. All of the 3,568 apartments in these projects are designed 
for pleasant, convenient and economical living. Apartments range in size from 
a “bed alcove’ to a few four-bedroom apartments. All apartments include 
a living room, small kitchen and full bath. All have electric ranges, built-in 
cupboards and space for an icebox or refrigerator. All Yesler Terrace Apart- 
ments are centrally-heated and have central laundry facilities. 

—This Is Public Housing (9th and 10th Annual 
Report, 1948-1949, HACS.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI—Population 852,623 (1950) 


“They call it the slums, but it’s worse than that. I don’t know any name 
you'd call it... . When it rains it just rains right into the house. And those 
outside steps are so bad I can’t get the coal dealers to climb them.” So one 
tenant described the place she called “home’’—"‘an old brick building with a 
filthy backyard, antiquated privy, outdoor faucets with outside steps that shake 
at each step—that enter into rooms musty with age and decay; with walls 
stained dark brown, plaster missing in large chunks, broken window panes 
covered with cardboard, sagging floors and doors out of plum. The eleven 
families in this group of buildings have three outdoor toilets—two of them 
have been unusable for a year—the landlord never got around to emptying them. 
Tenants pay a year-round $16 a month for quarters that would be utterly unfit 
for the 2,000 inhabitants of the St. Louis Zoo.” 


In May 1938 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch publicized slum conditions through 
a widely reprinted cartoon. From the backsteps of a slum dwelling one woman 
called to her neighbor: ‘What's all this talk about better housing?’ “Prob- 
ably just that,” was the answer. It was “just talk” until May 1939 when the 
St. Louis Housing Authority was created. By September 1940 there was real 
action. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority met with serious obstacles in the early 
days of its activities. Slum owners selfishly talked about ‘‘socialistic compe- 
tition” and “an attack on free enterprise.’’ Constitutional limitations (or in- 
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terpretations) as to legality of public housing and power to permit tax exemp- 
tion hamstrung the program. Efforts to overcome legal handicaps were opposed 
by real estate interests. 

St. Louis has never built enough homes. The City Plan Commission 
points out that at least 4,000 should be provided annually to replace obsolete 
housing. “At the rate of public housing construction since 1940 it would take 
388 years to replace the 85,000 substandard houses in St. Louis. The Housing 
Authority sees no reason why this job should be delayed until the year 2334.” 

But its second report dated September 30, 1950, and covering a decade of 
operations strixes a more hopeful note. The Supreme Court of Missuuri has 
declared the Authority to be a municipal public corporation designed for the 
performance of an essential public service. A proper governmental function. 
The Supreme Court more recently has declared that the functions of the Au- 
thority constitute ‘charity of the most practical character . . . all the property 
of the Authority is exclusively used for purposes purely charitable, that the Au- 
thority is a public charity.” 

The stigma usually attached to “‘charity’’ may be removed by interpreting 
the charity here indicated as the responsible function of government for the peo- 
ple. 

The public housing program in St. Louis comprises to date three projects: 
(1) Clinton Peabody Terrace, a nine-block area of 21 acres, cleared of slums, 
and replaced by 53 two and three-story buildings housing 657 families; con- 
structed at a cost of $3% million and opened for occupancy in 1942. (For 
white families.) (2) Carr Square Village, a seven-block area of 20 acres with 
53 two and three-story buildings housing 658 families; constructed at a cost of 
$342 million and opened for occupancy in 1942. (For Negro families.) (3) 
John J. Cochran Garden Apartments, an area of 18 acres with 12 buildings of 
the ‘elevator type” from six to 12 stories in height, housing 704 families; con- 
structed at a cost of a little more than $9 million, and opened for occupancy in 
early 1952. 

The future projects under consideration at the time of the 1950 report 
were Mo. 1-4 (1522 low-rent dwellings); Mo. 1-5 (1296 low-rent dwellings) ; 
Mo. 1-6 (2700 low-rent dwellings). 

These reports of the St. Louis Housing Authority indicate an intelligent 
conception of the need for mor: 2nd better housing in their city and a spirit of 
consecration to the end of achieving it. That is the hope of the poor within 
their gates. 

—Old Brick, 1946 Annual Report and 1950 Annual 
Report. (St. LHA). 


TAMPA, FLORIDA—Population 124,073 (1950) 
The 1953 Annual Report of the Housing Authority of Tampa opens 
with an excerpt from President Eisenhower's message of welcome to the 
National Housing Conference, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1953: 
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“I have previously stated and want again to emphasize my belief that 
Americans of all parties have now accepted as a moral obligation the important 
task of progressively improving our housing standards and of providing de- 
cent housing for those now compelled to live in slums. It is to the work of 
citizens’ groups, so often undertaken on a voluntary basis, that we rightfully 
look for constructive and long-term solutions to problems such as these.” 

The highlight of the Report is the conversion of ‘The Scrub” into Cen- 
tral Park Village, with its 500 modern apartments for Negro citizens. “It 
has been said that Tampa’s ‘Scrub’ was Florida’s worst slum; nay, America’s 
worst. The Housing Authority doesn’t care to fix the degree. We know, 
however, like all Tampa citizens, it was bad enough, and are proud to have 
had the opportunity to help to convert it into Central Park Village in which 
all Tampa may take pride.” 

The 29 acres which the new low-rent housing development occu- 
pies removed nearly one third of the Scrub, where 61 per cent of the houses 
were unfit for human habitation. Nearly all of the 20 to 60-year old arks 
were classed as substandard. 


“Clearing the Scrub, the Negro slum . . . is one of Tampa’s most durable 
dreams. . . . For years community planners have talked of the hazard of fire 
and disease, the germs of crime, the civic shame concentrated in this neglected 
hive. But words wrought no change in the Scrub, words brushed no paint 
on weatherboard shacks, huddled wall to wall; words installed no plumbing, 
expanded no over-crowded apartments, paved no streets, and took no kids off 
the alley playgrounds . . .” (Tampa Morning Tribune, February 4, 1952.) 
The accomplishment of the full job was prevented by a ruling of the Florida 
Supreme Court which held this exercise of the power of eminent domain to 
be unconstitutional. With that door shut, the opportunity awaits private en- 
terprise to step into the picture. 

Transformation of a part of the Scrub to Central Park Village, due for com- 
pletion in March 1954, will mean good living at a price an estimated 1,968 
of the Negro citizens can afford. The 500 families will occupy 57 com- 
fortable, fire-proof two and three-story buildings. The structures are being 
built to last. The apartments will include 84 one bedroom, 251 two bed- 
room, 125 three bedroom, 32 four bedroom and eight five bedroom units. 
The cost: Approximately 20 per cent of their gross incomes. The Tampa pro- 
gram of public housing offers good living to 12,200 deserving citizens dis- 
tributed within a grand total of 3,182 dwelling units. 

The Housing Authority of Tampa regards itself as a School for Bet- 
ter Living. Health and educational programs are instituted at each project. 
A full-time employee of the Authority makes periodic visits to each apart- 
ment to assure proper use of household facilities and equipment. 


—1953 Annual Report of the Housing 
. Authority of Tampa. 
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WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Population 797,670 (1950) 


When Rome’s burning there is no time to find out whose is the responsi- 
bility for the conflagration. But in recounting the sordid story there is an ir- 
resistible temptation to emphasize the fact that the unspeakable slum conditions 
existent in our country’s capital are not the responsibility of the District alone. 
Washington, in many respects, has always been the Nation's step-child without 
home rule that would give it local control beyond the talking stage. Congress, 
made up of men charged with the furtherance of interests of their respective 
areas and constituencies, has not always realized the importance of our capital 
city as a symbol of our national pride and concern for social as well as govern- 
mental conditions within its boundaries. It has taken long for even the external 
features of L’Enfant’s dream city to evolve—so slowly do the wheels of social 
progress turn. But when one turns from the magnificent governmental build- 
ings, the outlay of beautiful parks and highways, the pleasant suburban areas 
that on all sites extend the limits of the city—-when one turns to the old 
central area, one realizes that Washington is a beautiful city—but rotten at the 
core as far as its slums are concerned. 

Existent slum conditions in the capital city of our country are not a matter 
of mushroom growth. For nearly a century at least the hearts of the slum 
areas now exciting civic concern, even alarm, were there. These slum areas 
are the result of a cancerous growth not taken in hand in its incipiency. Even 
now many parts of the central area of the city reveal unmistakable signs of 
blight—a running down at the heels—that but spell the beginnings of slums 
unless arrested by conservation and rehabilitation. 

Social research would undoubtedly reveal facts and figures that would 
ascribe such conditions to an unwarranted immigration of people without any 
promise of economic support. But why did these people come? What stifling 
environmental conditions did they leave? What has been done within the 
century to eradicate this social evil through extended opportunities for im- 
proving their standard of living? Survey would further reveal, what is un- 
doubtedly true, that educational and religious institutions within these slum 
areas have not been able to cope with the vice, crime, low standards of living, 
and a hardening of the heart against uplifting influences. But to what extent 
can people respond to “uplifting influences” when they live in hovels worse 
than dog kennels, without room for decent living? When meagre resources 
prevent all that would contribute to a sound mind in a sound body? When 
lack of recreational space and program permits temptation’s lure to conquer? 
The cause lies deeper than that; and the cure is not alone in the hands of the 
conventional institutional agencies of church and school. 


It is a vicious circle! Given a typical home in the most sordid of these 


slum areas, and all philosophy—religious, educational, and social—stands 
impotent ! 
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Washington is the seat of our government, the capital of our country. 
It aspires to be the capital of the world. It would assume world leadership. 
Leadership in what? ‘Democratic leadership,’” comes the pat reply. But the 
fences of our home democracy need substantial rebuilding before we can ex- 
pect an increasingly intelligent world to follow our leadership. Only the 
basic planks of our democracy were laid down in our founding documents. 
It is ours to rear the superstructure through a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people—in more than mere political implication. Decent 
living is basic. 

It is to the merit of many civic forces within the District that public 
opinion is being made increasingly aware of and aroused to action in con- 
nection with local slum conditions. In 1952 the Washington Post carried a 
series of 18 articles entitled ‘Progress or Decay.’’ Their cumulative effect 
was heightened by a reprinting in a special edition. Couched in trenchant 
language and copiously illustrated by graphs, diagrams, and maps highlighting 
the problem areas of L’Enfant’s Washington, the material becomes an em- 
phatic and convincing “Message to Washington.” 

In another series of eight articles (March-April 1954) the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald again draws in bold lines the portrait of one of Wash- 
ington’s worst slums—the Second Precinct. It is a stark picture, and the de- 
tails of which are almost unbelievable. It is a fact-finding report, and to 
that end absolutely necessary. But one wishes for action. When and how 
will it come? 


Among the many letters appearing in the Washington Post-Herald rela- 
tive to this revealing series of articles is one from Hilda Cloud, Executive 
Director, Washington Housing Association. We quote a pertinent section 
from the letter: 


The Washington Post and Times-Herald has made itself the greatest 
leader in the crusade against slums in Washington today, and is performing 
a most remarkable service to the Second Precinct as well as to the city as a 
whole. 


The Washington Housing Association is an organization composed of 
citizens who are working their hardest to “improve housing conditions by 
every practicable means.’” But exactly how much can it do—in the Second 
Precinct or elsewhere in the city where help is also needed—on a budget last 
year of $13,700? That was what was allocated to WHA for 1953 while 
it was still in the Community Chest. But then it was decided that WHA 
was ‘‘controversial” although it is difficult to see how anyone can honestly 
take issue with a crusade against slums, and WHA is now no longer Chest- 
supported. For this year the first in which it must raise its own money—the 
goal was set at $30,000. 


It is easy to see why people give so generously to fight cancer and tuber- 
culosis, heart disease and many, many others, but it is hard to understand why 
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there is not more substantial support of the fight against the worst disease of 
them all—the greatest killer, the greatest crippler of mind and soul and body 
—the slum disease. 

The 1953 annual report of the District of Columbia Development Land 
Agency emphasizes particularly, commendatory plans and achievements in 
connection with the redevelopment projects of certain areas of Southwest 
Washington. No direct report of progress to date in the area within which lies 
the Second Precinct beyond indication on a map carrying the title ‘“Redevelop- 
ment Survey and Project Areas in Relation to Principal Problem Areas.’’ It is 
heartening to know that this evil spot is ‘‘under consideration.” Two com- 
mitments in its ‘Program Aims for Fiscal Year 1954’ further attest to con- 
templated action: 


Continued promotion of city-wide co-ordinated attack on over-all slum 
problem in co-operation with all private and public groups or agencies con- 
cerned, with code enforcement, rehabilitation and redevelopment. (Para. 6.) 

Exploratory plans for additional redevelopment projects in deteriorated 
sections of the city outside of the Southwest Survey Area. (Para. 8.) 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS—Population 201,885 (1950) 


The biggest lesson we have learned since the war is that Public Hous- 
ing is good business for Worcester and all concerned. Our first permanent 
development at Lakeside not only provided exceptionally fine apartments for 
over 200 families but is returning $5,000 annually to the city in the form of 
taxes. Lincolnwood apartments, which were built as temporary units, have 
returned $30,000 to the city each year for the past five years. These and other 
facts prove to us that aside from being financially sound it is good business 
for Worcester to provide safe, sanitary homes for young, growing families. We 
will have 3,580 children and 1,494 families in all our developments. 

Of greatest concern to us now is to see that the Great Brook Valley Area is 
developed as a sound and healthy community. The 390 Unit Curtis Apartments 
and the 600 Unit Great Brook Valley Gardens are only part of the entire com- 
munity that may eventually house 5,000 families and have its own schools, 
churches, shopping centers, playfields and other community services. Since the 
majority of Great Brook Valley land is now owned by the city this gives Wor- 
cester the rare opportunity of controlling the development in the interest of the 
city as a whole. 


WORCESTER HOUSING AUTHORITY ACHIEVEMENT, 1946-1951 


Built Total Family Units 

1946 300—Temporary—(Federal grant) 
1948-1949 204 (State aided) 

1950-1951 390 (State aided) 

1951-1952 600 (Federally aided) 
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Many first floor units, by decision of the Authority, have been set aside for 
elderly people, a plan that has been widely acclaimed and appreciated by those 
who are advanced in years and who have found a definite limit to what they can 
afford in rent. 

—Worcester Housing Authority 


Redevelopment plans for Project Area 1-A will revitalize Worcester’s down- 
town business area, with proposals for improved transit, 2,000-car off-street 
parking, new buildings, street construction and widening, to tie in with 
$37,000,000 state freeway. 

Two Worcester Housing Authority projects have 794 dwelling units 
nearing completion in the city outskirts to aid in relocating families displaced 
from the central area. 

Major objectives of the plan, to be carried out under the provisions of 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949,call for elimination of a blighted area, im- 
provement of vehicular circulation, provision of adequate off-street parking, 
and stabilization of land and building values. The aim is to bolster the down- 
town business district so that it will not decline and become ineffective in com- 
petition with outlying shopping centers. Further study is expected to show 
whether additional surrounding sites should be incorporated into the Project 
Area 1-A. 

—‘‘Downtown Worcester Due for Transformation,” 
reprinted from The American City, April, 1952. 


Details of the redevelopment plan of the central city are: 


1. Substitution of a valuable business area in place of the congested tene- 
ments and deteriorated buildings that now exist in that section. 


2. A solution, in large part, of the traffic and parking congestion that is 
now strangling Worcester’s major business center. 


3. The best insurance that the taxable values of the city’s heart will be 
maintained, if not enhanced. This will be an abrupt reversal of the 
trend which had previously seemed inevitable. 


4. Removal of a large number of families, many with children, to bet- 
ter living accommodations. 


5. Encouragement to private home ownership, a family desire that has 
been proved by these seven years experience with public housing. 


“It seems a long time since January 1946 when the Worcester Housi.g 
Authority first came to grips with the city’s housing shortage. Over these 
seven years the old concept of ‘letting the devil take the hindermost’ changed 
to a widespread appreciation of what the city can do to raise its whole social 
and economic standing. The early sense of civic obligation to the returning 
war veterans gradually turned to thinking of the housing problem as a whole— 
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a realization that it is sound policy to see that as many as possible of the chil- 
dren in Worcester have a decent place to live, a healthy environment in which 
to grow up.” 

—Annual Report 1952, (WHA). 


Two booklets, Land Assembly and Redevelopment Plan (Salem Street 
Project Area), May 1953, and The Relocation Plan (Salem Street Project 
Area), May 1953, furnish valuable administrative and operational details of 
which limited space prevents presentation here. They are illustrated pro- 
fusely by maps, diagrams, tables, and samples of blanks used by the admin- 
istrative management and supervisory officials of the project. 

The award of an Honor Medal and prize of $500 made by Freedom 
Foundation to the City of Worcester for its persistence in seeking solutions 
to the housing problems through local democratic processes should be satis- 
fying not only to the Housing Authority but also to all city officials, state and 
federal executives and private citizens who have helped in the city’s hous- 
ing effort. The face wording on the award reads ‘Freedom Foundation, Inc., 
Valley Forge, Pa. Honoring City of Worcester, Mass., 1950.’’ The reverse 
wording is: “For Outstanding Achievement in Bringing About a Better Un- 
derstanding of the American Way of Life.’ Of the 800 awards by the 
Foundation this year, Worcester stands out as the only city or individual 
honored for exceptional work in housing relief. The award was presented by 
General Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the 
Washington's Birthday ceremonies in Valley Forge. It was accepted for the 
city by Mayor Andrew B. Holstrom, and by the chairman of Worcester 
Housing Authority. Such recognition on a national level significantly em- 
phasizes the part of good housing in making a strong America. 

—Annual Report 1951 (WHA). 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
Steps Toward a Brighter Tomorrow. 10th Report of Operations, 1950- 
1951. (Atlanta Housing Authority). 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Progress—Fifteen Years of Public Housing. (Annual Report, 1952. 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City). 
Baltimore Health News, March-April-May, 1951. (Baltimore City Health 
Department). 
Signs of a Better Baltimore, 1951. 
The Legal Basis for Redevelopment in Baltimore, Maryland. (1949, Bal- 
timore Redevelopment Commission). 
Quarterly Review, Winter-Spring 1953. (Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City). 
“Inspection History” and “Inspection Record.” (Housing Bureau of Bal- 
timore City Health Department). 
City Housing Code, 1952. (Housing Bureau of Baltimore City Health 
Department). 
Where Do We Go From Here? (Information for Persons Living on the 
Site of Redevelopment Project No. 3-A (Broadway). 
Summary of “Baltimore's Blighted Areas: Housing Conditions and 
Family Characteristics” (September 1950 issue Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City Monthly Report of Progress and Activities). 
Fitting Them All Together. (The Sun, Baltimore, June 24, 1952). 
Saving Cities Through Conservation and Rehabilitation. (The Journal of 
Housing. February 1953. Publication N336 (National Association of 
Housing Officials). 
Typewritten materials dealing with Rules and Regulations of the Balti- 
more City Health Department governing various types of dwellings. 
Sundry pamphlets and leaflets concerned with Tenant Education, etc. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Building a Better Birmingham. (Annual Report of the Housing Au- 
thority of the Birmingham District, 1944). 
(Annual Report of the Housing Authority of Birmingham District, 
1953). 
Boston, Massachusetts 
In Which We Live. Annual Report 1945. (Boston Housing Authority). 
Rehousing the Low-Income Families of Boston, 1949. (Boston Housing 
Authority). 
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Buffalo, New York 


10 Years of Progress—1934-1944. (Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 
thority). 

A Story of Buffalo's Housing. (Annual Report, 1953. Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority). 

Annual Report, 1951-1952. (Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority). 


Chicago, Illinois 
Report to Chicagoans, 1947-1952. (Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission ) . 
Leaflet—The South Side Planning Board. 
Progress Report—First Stage. New York Life Insurance Company's Lake 
Meadows. 
Graphichart—How Chicago Is Redeveloping Slum Areas. (Chicago Land 


Clearance Commission). (Reprint from Chicago Sun-Times, September 
28, 1952). 


Chicago: New Life for a Sick Heart (Savesky). (Reprint from Com- 
merce magazine, September, 1952). 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Residential Areas: Development 1945-1970. (City Planning Commission 
of Cincinnati, 1946). 
Redevelopment of Blighted Areas. (City Planning Commission of Cin- 
cinnati, 1951). 


Cleveland, Ohio 
An Analysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland, November, 1939. (Report of 
Study made 1934). (Cleveland Municipal Housing Autohrity). 


Leaflet—Award to Ernest J. Bohn by Lord & Taylor. (Home Furnishing 
and Merchandising, June, 1946). 


Does Good Housing Pay? A Summary of a Thesis by Warren P. Whelan. 
(Regional Association of Cleveland, 1948). 


Cleveland's General Plan. (Regional Association of Cleveland, 1949). 
Public Housing in Cuyahoga County. (Cleveland Municipal Housing 
Authority, December 1, 1952). 

Leaflet—Public Housing for Low-Income Families. (Cleveland Municipal 
Housing Authority). 


Reprints—'“What about Housing?” Ernest J. Bohn. (Junior League 
Magazine, March 1947). 


“Navy Park Suites Warm Vet Hearts.” Roelif Lorland. (Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, September 11, 1946). 
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Norman Shaw. (The Cleveland Press, April 12, 1953). 
“A Stranger Goes to Church.” Frank Stewart. 

(The Cleveland Press, May 14, 1945 and August 19, 1946). 
Reprints—"Public Housing Seen as Huge Tax Saver.’’ Tod Simon. (Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, June 7, 1947). 

“Tremont Folks Lift Up Area by Working Together.” 


Dallas, Texas 


Designed for Living—Ten Years of Progress. (Housing Authority of 
the City of Dallas, 1938-1947). 


Better Housing in Dallas, January 1950-July 1951. (Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas). 


Leaflets—‘‘Inside West Dallas,” 1948. (Council of Social Agencies of 
Dallas). 


“Notice to Famliies of Low Income.’’ (Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas). 


Pamphlet—Handbook of Information and Suggestions for Residents. 
(Housing Authority of the City of Dallas). 


Reprints—"Proud of Dallas?—See Its Slums!’ by Allen Quinn (The 
Dallas Daily News). 


“Lets's Go Slumming,”” by Frank Langston. (The Dallas Daily News). 
““$35-Million Housing Project Under Way in Texas.” 


(Engineering News-Record, January 1, 1953), The Daily Times Herald, 
Section 3, November 6, 1953. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Plans for a Finer City—Detroit Master Plan (Redevelopment Public Hous- 
ing (Detroit City Plannig Commission, 1951). 

Planning Detroit—a decade of civic progress. (1952 and 1953.) (Detroit 
City Planning Commission). 


Fresno, California 


Low-Rent Housing, 1952 Report. (Housing Authority of the City of 
Fresno). 
Resident's Handbook, 1952. Housing Authority of the City of Fresno). 


Leaflet—''Homes for Low-Income Families.’ (Housing Authority of the 
City of Fresno). 


Galveston, Texas 


Letter and Answers to Questionnaire. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Low-Rent Housing in Jacksonville—A Report to the Owners (1951). 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Fifth Annual Report, 1953. 


Progress, Sixth Annual Report, 1952. (Housing Authority of Kansas 
City). 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 


A Progress Report, Annual Report, 1951. (Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock). 


Little Rock’s Low-Rent Housing Program.” (Reprint from The American 
City, February, 1952). 

Pamphlet—W elcome to Your New Home. (Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock). 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Do You Know How Memphis Is Housed? Annual Report, 1953. (Mem- 
phis Housing Authority). 


Home Service Adviser's Final Report. (Memphis Housing Authority, Jan- 
uary 1, 1953-December 30, 1953). 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Annual Report, 1952, First Edition. (Housing Authority of the City of 
Milwaukee). 


Annual Report, 1952, Second Edition. (Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee). 


10th Annual Report, 1953. (Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee). 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Better Housing Today for a Better Community Tomorrow, 1952. (Nash- 
ville Housing Authority). 
Annual Report, 1953. (Nashville Housing Authority). 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Answers to Questionnaire. 
Letter of Information. 
Low-Rent Schedule. 


New York City, New York 
19th Annual Report, 1952. (New York City Housing Authority). 


Norfolk, Virginia 
This Is It (First printed report), 1946. (Housing Authority of the City 
of Norfolk). 


“Norfolk Is a City With a Purpose.’’ (Leaflet Reprint from the Journal 
of Housing, March 1951). 


“Norfolk Destroys Slums in Redevelopment Plan.” (Reprint from The 
Commonwealth, June 1952). 


“Norfolk Clears Slum Areas in Huge Program.’’ (Reprint from The 
Commonwealth, February 1954). 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To Better Living. Report—July 1950 to July 1951. (Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority). 
Annual Report, 1952. (Redevelopment Authority of the City of Phil- 
adelphia). 
Issues, May-July 1951. 
Issues, May June 1953. 
Report to the Community, February, 1954. (Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission ). 
Reprint—“A Decent Place to Live.’ Hugh Scott. (The Philadelphia 
Enquirer Magazine, January 24, 1954). 
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“Better Homemaking on a Budget—Tasker Homes.” (Philadelphia 
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A Report to the People—Public Housing i: Pittsdurgh, 1938-1953. 
(Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh). 


San Francisco, California 
The Tentative Plan—Western Addition. (San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors, 1952). 

Leaflets ‘The Redevelopment Program for San Francisco.” (Redevel- 
opment Agency). 
“Civic Housing Projects.” (Redevelopment Agency). 

Savannah, Georgia 
Oglethorpe Was Right—a Tale of Two Centuries. (First Published Re- 
port, 1938 to 1953 of the Savannah Housing Authority). 
Change of Address (Annual Report of the Savannah Housing Au- 
thority, 1949). 

Seattle, Washington 
This Is Public Housing. (9th and 10th Annual Reports, 1948-1949, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Seattle). 
Low-Rent Homes for Low-Income Families in Seattle. (Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle). 
Low-Income Housing. (Housing Authority of the City of Seattle). 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Old Brick. (Annual Report, 1946, St. Lours Housing Authority}. 
Housing. (Annual! Report, 1950, St. Louis Housing Authority). 
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Tampa, Florida 
The Story of Good and Bad Housing ix Tampa. (Annual Report, 1953, 
Housing Authority of Tampa). 
Tampa and Low-Rent Housing (Housing Authority of Tampa). 


Washington City, District of Columbia 
Annual Report 1953. (District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency). 
Pamphlets—Qvestions and Answers About Redevelopment in Southwest 
Washington. 
Questions and Answers About Relocation in Southwest Washington. 
A Message to People Who Live in Southwest Development Project— 
Arear B. (District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency). 
Reprints— "Rebuilding Southwest Washington for a Better Future.” 
(Washington Building Congress Bulletin, June 1952). 
“Progress or Decay—'Downtown Blight’ in the Nation’s Capital. (A 
series of articles—The Washington Post, January 27, 1952 through 
February 15, 1952). 
“The Wickedest Precinct’’—(the second precinct). A series of Eight 
Articles, The Washington Post-Herald, March-April, 1954. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Annual Report, March 1951. (Worcester Housing Authority). 
Annual Report, 1952. (Worcester Housing Authority). 
The Relocation Plan, May 1953. (Worcester Housing Authority Rede- 
velopment Association). 
Land Assembly and Redevelopment Plan, May 1953. (Worcester Hous- 
ing Authority Redevelopment Assuciation). 
“Down Town Worcester Due fur Transformation.” (Reprint—.4meri- 
can City, April 1952.) (Chairman, Worcester Housing Authority). 
Leaflet-—'‘Apartment Projects,” 1946-1951. 
Redevelopment Challenge—Progress or Decay. (Worcester Housing 
Authority). 
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